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The Use of a Public Library by a 
Public Man* 

William Renwick Riddell, LL. D., F. R. 
Hist. Soc., etc., Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Ontario 

It is a very useful rule in every dis- 
cussion in the first place to define your 
terms. Much of the difficulty experi- 
enced by every community or associa- 
tion in conducting its affairs arises 
from the different meanings attached 
by different members to the same ex- 
pression; no small part of the innu- 
merable disputes in society, politics, 
what not, comes from that source, and 
its baneful effects are not unknown 
even in the courts of law. 

Therefore, let me begin by telling 
what in my conception of the terms is 
meant by a Public Man; and indeed, 
when my subject was first assigned to 
me, my first thought was, “What does 
it mean?” 

A Public Man is not the same, it will 
be at once admitted as a publican, 
whether that much abused word be 
used as in the authorized version of the 
New Testament, or in the ordinary 
sense of today’s familiar converse. 

Nor is he simply one who is much 
before the public, much less is he one 
who lives off—and on—the public like 
—I had better not give examples, at 
least of the present day. 

A Public Man is a man holding a 
position of general influence or au- 
thority, such a position that its occu- 
pant is to be expected to teach the 
people, to inform them, to lead by pre- 
cept, at least, if not by example. He is 
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a participant in public affairs, or he is 
the professor, the lecturer, the teacher 
of the adult or the adolescent. 

A public library is, I take it, a library 
either owned by the public or open to 
the public, not a librery like that at 
Osgoode hall or the Academy of medi- 
cine owned by the Law society or the 
Medical association from which the 
layman is excluded, at the doors of 
which the uninitiated reads: Odi pro- 
fanum vulgus et arceo. At the public 
library the more the merrier and all 
are welcomed who are moderately 
clean, not wholly in rags and with at 
least rudimentary notions of decency 
in conduct and language. 

I thought at first that the preposition 
“by” in the title of my subject was a 
lapsus calami for “to”; but mature con- 
sideration convinces me that the for- 
mer preposition has been deliberately 
adopted to express the wider meaning 
including in its connotation the import 
of the latter. The use of a library by 
anyone must be largely determined by 
its use to him. 

Accordingly my subject naturally 
divides itself into two heads; and that 
is more than can be said of all texts, 
the heads under which the discussion 
of many is arranged do not always ap- 
pear natural—at least to the hearer. 

First, Why should the public man 
use the library at all? and second, 
How? 

Many public men do not require to 
use a library at all; the heaven-born 
statesman with a common school edu- 
cation who knows it all, who does not 
need the lessons of history which is 
said to be but philosophy teaching by 
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examples, for what did those know who 
lived in former ages and before the 
telephone and moving pictures? The 
experience of Greece and Rome, of me- 
diaeval France and Germany, of the 
Old Land in her centuries of conflict 
and experiment, what has that to do 
with the problems in Canada and the 
present? Nor does that statesman need 
a library who thinks only of carrying 
elections and keeping his own side in, 
the other side out, although they did 
know something about winning elec- 
tions in old Rome or Cicero is a terrific 
liar. 

The judge whose knowledge and 
whose sympathies are bounded by the 
calf-bound volumes of reports, the 
digests and the statutes can receive no 
assistance from the books in the public 
library ; nor can the lawyer, intent only 
on making money, increasing his prac- 
tice and winning in his litigation. 

What public men should, indeed 
must, use a public library is indicated 
by showing who need not—he who 
agrees with Cicero that “Nothing is 
more delicious than universal informa- 
tion,’ he who understands that there 
is a good deal of human nature in man 
and that human nature does not change 
in its essence but only in its accidents 
with the changing suns, he who loves 
his country and his people and thinks 
he serves them best by studying and 
faithfully applying the lessons of his- 
tory, past or contemporary, natural, 
political, economical, to the present of 
his own land; he who would know 
what errors to avoid, what examples 
to follow and to better, he who knows 
that man does not live by bread alone 
or by arithmetic alone, he who believes 
“Studia abeunt in mores” (to use the 
motto of my old college)—he cannot 
live in peace without the library, and 
unless he is quite differently placed 
financially from all of his kind whom I 
have met, he must make use of a public 
library. 

How? The answer to that question 
should give no trouble. 

The public man must ever bear in 


mind that he is a missionary, and like 
the great apostle of the Gentiles he 
should magnify his office—glory in his 
office. But that does not imply that 
he should act as though the library 
existed for him alone. In consulting 
the books of a reference library he may 
take most copious notes, but he ought 
not to destroy the books themselves. 
It is all right, many think even laud- 
able, to turn down the leaves or cor- 
ners, or to underline passages or to 
score the margin with lead pencil. I 
have seen a former vice-chancellor do 
that. But he should draw the line at 
tearing the leaves or ruining the bind- 
ing. The former eminently proper 
practice has the advantage of showing 
future readers what someone before 
them has thought to be of interest, it 
may direct an enquirer to what he is 
seeking, and it has the incidental ad- 
vantage of stirring up the library staff 
and giving them something to do in 
erasing the pencilings—this, moreover, 
is a change in the dull monotony of 
library work. It may indeed be that an 
unreasonable librarian will object to 
having his books thus defaced—those 
we have at Osgoode hall do—but a 
little care will generally enable the 
reader to avoid detection. 

Marginal notes in pencil have the 
same advantages, and the additional 
one of giving imvaluable information 
to those who may use the book after- 
wards. 

So, too, when a book is found to be 
of interest and is likely to be asked for 
by many persons, a borrower should not 
consider himself bound too strictly by 
the rules governing return. The per- 
son who has the book, remembering 
that possession is nine points of the 
law, should continue that possession. 
If he has anything else upon which to 
spend his time he should not waste it 
upon the book he has borrowed, espe- 
cially if it is in great but temporary 
demand. Let him magnify his office 
and not give way to foolish sentiment. 
It is more than likely that most of those 
desiring to read the book do not really 
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know what they want it for, that they 
would not derive much if any benefit 
from it anyway, and in any event wait- 
ing will be an excellent lesson for them 
in patience. The old lilt is to be borne 
in mind: 

Patience is a virtue, 

Possess it if you can; 

Seldom found in woman 

And never found in man. 

I remember some time ago going 
down the street of a certain city about 
half past nine in the morning, when I 
met a very distinguished member of the 
legal profession, one whom his con- 
freres delighted to honor and whom 
they afterwards advanced to the high- 
est office in their gift. He was using 
language which I would not venture to 
employ in this gathering, language 
vivid, picturesque, pure Anglo-Saxon, 
that is, pure from the philological 
standpoint if not from the point of view 
of the ultra-fastidious. A very busy 
man, he had desired to consult a book 
in the City library before beginning the 
day’s grind in his office and had found 
that the library did not open till ten. 
His remarks, when denuded of imma- 
terial and irrelevant ornamentation, 
were in substance these: the public 
schools open at nine, every law office 
opens at nine, why cannot .a public 
convenience like a library open at least 
as early? If it is to be of any use to 
me it must be open before ten. The 
trial courts begin at ten or earlier; 
some of the courts at Osgoode hall 
begin at ten. I must have my morning 
office work over before I go to court, 
and a book I cannot see before ten may 
for me as well be non-existent. I ex- 
postulated with him as a friend should 
—that is one of the privileges of friend- 
ship which should never become atro- 
phied for want of use. I pointed out 
that the library was open till all hours 
of the night and should not be expected 
to open early in the morning; his lan- 
guage took on: a lurid tinge, he had 
not known that he wanted to see the 
book till he was looking up a subject 
the night before and he had to see the 
book before he could undertake his case 
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in the morning; if people wanted to 
browse around libraries at night when 
they should be at home he supposed 
that provision must be made for them, 
but why should that prevent provision 
being made for those who wanted to 
consult the books at the right time? 
He had me there, I could not answer; 
but it was not necessary that I should. 
My friend should have remembered (as 
I try to do) that regulations must be 
made for the conduct of every institu- 
tion of any size, public or private; that 
with the best intentions in the world 
these regulations naturally tend to meet 
the convenience of the staff, and that 
no public servant ever lived (at least 
ever lived long as a public servant) 
who constantly consulted the con- 
venience of the public rather than that 
of his colleagues and himself. It really 
does not take very many hours for the 
public servant to pay for all the salary 
he gets, anyway. 

This is no new story. The notorious 
Nero was petitioned by the judges of 
his time to increase their number as 
they could not overtake their work. 
Making enquiry into the matter he 
found that the judges took some weeks 
vacation each year, and the ingrained 
brute said, “No, I cannot increase your 
number but I can permit you to give 
up your vacation, and I will.” Some 
such heartless trick was once played 
by Sir Oliver Mowat on an estimable 
class of public servants, it is said. 

I have met many citizens who are 
as unreasonable as my friend; and I 
have never met anyone (not employed 
in the library) who had a different view 
and it may sometimes perhaps be 
worth while for libraries to consider 
the wants and the wishes of even such 
unreasonable people. 

But in any case, my friend took the 
proper course. He blackguarded the 
regulation to me who was and am en- 
tirely innocent; he did not trouble to 
take the matter up with those who had 
made it and could unmake it. That is 
always the right way. It is one of the 
inalienable privileges of a free man, and 
of all women, bound or free, to grumble 
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at what they do not like, or think they 
do not like. It is a luxury, and why 
should anyone deprive himself of the 
privilege and luxury by going to any- 
one who could destroy the cause? Of 
course, library boards and librarians 
are notoriously anxious to do their best 
for the public. They desire that their 
institution shall do the most good pos- 
sible and in the most convenient way. 
They have no ax to grind or end to 
achieve which makes them antagonistic 
to the people at large. If they were 
spoken to, they might either explain 
the necessity for the rule to the satis- 
faction of the most exigent or remove 
the objection entirely by a suitable 
change. But then what would the 
grumbler do? 

Others I have heard complaining of 
regulations as to checking coats, hats, 
umbrellas, etc., at the door. This is all 
wrong. If there be such a regulation 
it should be obeyed, sometimes the 
checker is unduly rigid and particular, 
but you cannot get the wisdom of Solo- 
mon for $10 a week. If the rule is that 
overcoats and umbrellas are to be 
checked, the visitor to a library should 
see to it that he has an overcoat and 
umbrella to be checked—rules must be 
obeyed. 

In an American criminal court it is 
said that an accused was ordered to 
hold up his right hand; he answered 
that he had lost his right arm. Then 
he was told to hold up his left hand; 
that was equally impossible from a 
rheumatic affection. “Well, then,” 
cried the clerk, “hold up your foot; 
you’ve got to hold up something in the 
court.” 

Loud talking or—what is, if anything, 
more irritating, loud whispering, will 
be indulged in by those who desire to 
call attention to themselves. They will 
certainly succeed by this means even if 
the attention is not such as would be 
considered flattering, or the comment 
not loud but deep, complimentary. But 
how much better to be conspicuous 
even though notoriety does not bring 
esteem or respect them to be absolutely 
unknown. 


Moreover, is this not a free country? 
And is not every man as good as his 
neighbor or even better? Prancing 
round a library in the midst of studious 
readers, making a great clatter, loudly 
and imperiously calling for what one 
wants, are these not all signs of inde- 
pendence, sometimes of importance? 

It is said that an Irishman seeing a 
pompous person walking down the 
street, accosted him with the question, 
“Are ye any wan of any importance, 
sorr?” He would not have needed to 
ask such a question had the re 
tial one been talking. 

And are not a regard for the com- 
fort of others, a deference to the need 
for quiet which others have, a courtesy 
which one would show in decent so- 
ciety toward even the crotchets of his 
neighbors—are all these not the signs 
of an undue sycophancy, of an absence 
of sturdy individuality, and indepen- 
dence, and an unworthy desire to 
please shown only by the decadent? 

That by conduct of this kind one will 
make himself disliked, even detested 
by the staff of a library is a mere de- 
tail, scarcely worth considering if at 
all. Are the librarian and all his assist- 
ants not paid to wait upon the public; 
do they not, therefore, feed on the pub- 
lic, are they not mere servants of the 
public, and why should the master 
trouble himself about what his ser- 
vants think of him? 

By a careful observance of these sug- 
gestions a public library can become a 
model—of a certain kind. 

To recapitulate, let the library in its 
hours, its rules, etc., be considerate first 
of the convenience of the staff and not 
of that of the public, then let the public 
man who should be an example to 
others break all the rules he conven- 
iently can, presume on his standing and 
influence to make everything await and 
serve his convenience, let him grumble 
and complain to everyone of what does 
not exactly suit him, and at all hazards 
avoid going to the right quarter for the 
rectification of what he considers im- 
proper or inadvisable, and it will not 
be long before the library becomes a 
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model of all that should be avoided. 

And now to be serious. 

There are the two sides of the ques- 
tion to be considered. How the library 
can be of most use to the public man 
and how the public man may make 
the most of what the library has to 
offer. 

The selection of books must of 
course depend largely on the funds at 
the disposal of the librarian, and upon 
his judgment, but it is not enough to 
have a splendid collection of volumes. 
The best means possible must be taken 
to make known the treasures of the 
library, and that is not simply the draw- 
ing up of a catalog reserved for the 
use of the library staff. True the libra- 
rian must either himself be or he must 
have someone who is an encyclopedia 
of the library, who can give, if not im- 
mediate, at least speedy information 
as to the contents of the shelves. But 
that is not enough, one pursuing an in- 
vestigation in the only hours available 
to many will come across some matter 
requiring elucidation. He will desire 
to know if there is a book dealing with 
the matter and if he has a full catalog 
by him he can determine that at once, 
leave the matter there if there is, pur- 
sue it along such lines as are available 
to him if there is not. No one who 
has not had the experience can appre- 
ciate the annoyance and mortification 
felt by a student (say of history) when 
he finds some matter on which he takes 
an interest fully discussed in some 
work of which he was ignorant after 
he has spent hours of diligent investi- 
gation along collateral lines. 

The catalog should be topical as well 
as alphabetical. This implies not only 
labor but also great general intelligence 
on the part of the cataloger. In some 
catalogs one is involuntarily reminded 
of the indexer who wrote an item, 
“Mind, great, Lord Mansfield’s,” the ref- 
erence being to the statement, “Lord 
Mansfield said he had a great mind to 
commit the offender.” 

The titles of the books should be 
given as nearly in full as possible, and 
the date and number of the edition 
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should never be omitted. Many times 
in my own experience I, having one 
or more editions of a book, have at- 
tended the public library here to see 
if there were not other editions. That 
editions differ is well known. A classic 
instance is the editions of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries of the law of England. 
I would add another example, How- 
ison’s Sketches of Upper Canada (as 
to which see an article of mine in the 
Canadian Magazine for May, 1913, 
“Upper Canada in early times”). 

With such a beautiful and accurate 
catalog as that recently issued by the 
Toronto reference library of books pub- 
lished in Canada before 1837 it seems 
almost ungracious to find fault. But 
“faithful are the wounds of a friend,” 
and in my view a catalog like this 
which is intended to give information 
concerning a limited period, as a cata- 
log intended to give information con- 
cerning a limited subject, should 1) 
have the title page in full with the lines 
divided off by a /; 2) State the number 
of pages as well as the size of the vol- 
ume, 8vo., 12mo., etc., and 3) (if the 
title-page does not convey full infor- 
mation) have a short description of the 
contents. Let me give an example: 

“A / Visit / To The / Province of 
Upper Canada / in / 1819 / By / James 
Strachan / Aberdeen / Printed by D. 
Chalmers & Co. / for James Strachan 
Aberdeen / Longman / Hurst, Rees, 
Orme and Brown, London, Oliver and 
/ Boyd, Edinburgh; W. Turnbull, 
Glasgow / and E. Lesslie, Dundee / 
1820.” 8vo. half morocco pp. v. to 
viii, 9 to 224; only edition rare but 
occasionally offered for sale by second- 
hand dealers. 

James Strachan of Aberdeen, brother 
of the Dr John Strachan (afterwards 
Anglican Bishop of Toronto), visited 
his brother in 1819, describes Upper 
Canada—chief topics of value account 
of Gourlay and Joseph Brant. Gourlay 
characterizes the book as full of “false- 
hoods, untruths and misrepresenta- 
tions” concerning him and quotes with 
approval the Edinburgh Scotman’s 
statement that it is “one of the most 
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miserable attempts at travel writing” 
(Neptunian No. 26). 

I know that this implies both brains 
and wide information, but I also know 
that the Toronto library staff has both; 
and the same should be true of other 
libraries as well. Then every oppor- 
tunity should be given for the student 
to possess himself of the information 
the books contain. Suitable tables and 
chairs, a room reasonably well heated, 
ventilated, lighted, and free from ob- 
noxious elements human and_ non- 
human. Attendants, intelligent, active, 
willing, who recognize that the library 
exists for man, not man for the library, 
that they are the servants of the public, 
are paid by the public and should do 
their best for their paymaster—are a 
matter of course. 

Rules, too, there must be, but these 
rules should be framed purely from 
the standpoint of the greatest public 
service. They must, too, be flexible— 
the more flexible according as those 
administering them and those to whom 
they are applied are the more intelli- 
gent. A castiron rule is all right when 
those who are to be entrusted with its 
administration are of castiron heads— 
or those to whom it is applied are of 
castiron morals or manners. 

Mistakes will happen and any rule 
which will prevent mistakes will pre- 
vent much good. It is in most cases 
better to run the chance of a mistake 
occasionally than to be sure that the 
regulation will prevent a mistake in- 
deed, but also may seriously interfere 
with the value of the institution to the 
public. 

Suitable cataloging, catalogs well 
distributed, intelligent attendants, will- 
ing to serve, comfortable rooms, tables 
and chairs as are needed, help to make 
a library a real public benefactor. All 
these I am glad to say we have in the 
superlative degree in our Reference 
library. 

Then the student has his duty as well 
—a willing and courteous obedience to 
regulations, a regard for the rights and 
feelings of others, whether library at- 
tendants or otherwise, are to be re 


quired of every one entering a library 
but the public man has somethng more 
which should be rendered. 

Noblesse oblige, he who is a debtor 
more perhaps than others to the li- 
brary, should do all in his power to 
make the library a success, help the 
library in its beneficent public work. 
If he knows of books that should be 
in the library he should inform ihe 
librarian; if he sees regulations which 
are not quite the thing, which do not 
produce quite the best results, he 
should inform the librarian, not go 
around grumbling and finding fault. A 
library can do its best work only where 
there is codperation between its man- 
agers and the best of its clients. 





Public libraries and literary culture 
in ancient Rome is the title of a recent 
publication written by Clarence Eugene 
Boyd, professor of Greek in Emory 
college. 

According to Professor Boyd, Julius 
Caesar gave to Rome the first pubiic 
library and books were cheaper in the 
fourth century than they are now; book 
sellers did an active business in poetry, 
philosophy and _ orations. Professor 
Boyd says that books were by no 
means rare among well-to-do classes 
and probably cost less than books at 
the present time, containing an equal 
amount of subject matter. The great 
amount of printing, illustrating and 
binding was made possible by the ex- 
ceedingly cheap labor rendered by nu- 
merous slaves of high intelligence. 

There were about 29 library build- 
ings in Rome in the fourth century 
which were used as community cen- 
ters for social, literary and even politi- 
cal gatherings. Books could be with- 
drawn by students or consulted in the 
libraries and the emperor kept a cen- 
sorship over the collections and re- 
moved such books as faiied to meet his 
approval. 

Professor Boyd’s story seems like a 
dream of inverted time and certainly 
brings the library forward as another 
proof that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 
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The Preliminary Parts of a Book 
Dr Raymond C. Davis, librarian-emeritus, 
University of Michigan 

When we hear it said by an indi- 
vidual that he has read a book through 
“from title page to colophon,” we are 
impressed in a two-fold manner: first, 
by the use of the learned word colo- 
phon, and in the second place by a feel- 
ing that the speaker has read the whole 
of his book and knows its contents 
perfectly. If, however, this perfection 
of knowledge of al/ the contents of the 
book were challenged, it would, in 
many cases, be found not to exist. 

Among a number of things that im- 
pressed me in the performance of my 
duties as a librarian, was the almost 
complete neglect, by the general reader, 
of those preliminary parts of a book 
that, beginning with the title page, con- 
stitute several definite parts of it. 
These are the title-page, notice of copy- 
right, dedication, and preface or in- 
troduction. This neglect is unfortu- 
nate except, perhaps, in the case of 
juvenile readers. 

From the title-page is derived that 
description of a book by which it is 
chiefly identified. Therefore, to the 
professional bibliographer it is all im- 
portant. It contains the title of the 
book, the name of the author, and, in 
not a few instances, a dozen other par- 
ticulars not found elsewhere that are 
essential to a full description of the 
work. One principal item in~the de- 
scription of a book for identification, 
however, is not found on the title-page. 
This is the size, which, as catalogers 
are painfully aware, was formerly de- 
termined by the fold of the sheet, but 
is now very largely determined by 
measurement. 

Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of this title-page is title. If the 
book is a history of a country, or a 
treatise on a particular science, it is 
the name of the country or of the 
science that is the title. Interest is not 
particularly excited by these. But if 
the book belongs with Belles Lettres, 
fancy may determine what the title 
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shall be, and it may have as many 
interpretations as there are interested 
readers of it. 

Books are often republished in coun- 
tries other than the one of origin and 
sometimes bear there a different title. 
In England the sequel to Stevenson’s 
Kidnapped is entitled Catriona, the 
name of the heroine; in the United 
States it is David Balfour, the name of 
the hero. Why not David Balfour and 
Catriona? Or, considering the unso- 
phisticated nature of the hero and 
heroine, why not The Babes in the 
Woods? 

An author desires for his book a title 
that will delicately, ingeniously, or 
wittily, suggest its character and at the 
same time pique curiosity, and he will 
cudgel his brains to accomplish this. 
The publisher will probably have some- 
thing to say before the title goes into 
print. In the literature of every sub- 
ject are titles that are fanciful, senti- 
mental, eccentric, humorous, learned, 
alliterative, apt and not apt. 

Specimens of two alliterative titles 
twins almost—in bibliographical litera- 
ture are: 

Power, John—A_ handy-book about 
books for book-lovers, book-buyers and 
book-sellers. Lond. 1870; and 

Sabin, Joseph—A bibliography of 
bibliography. A  hand-book about 
books that relates to books. N. Y.: 
1877. 

The latter of these two, Sabin, a well 
known New York bookseller and bib- 
liographer of the last century, in a brief 
and rather peppery preface, scores 
Power, and ascribes the existence of his 
own book to the badness of Power’s. 

There occurs to me at this moment 
the title of a book nearly three-quarters 
of a century old, that is—to me, at 
least—an example of a happy title, 
namely Eothen, by Alexander William 
Kinglake, 1844, a charming volume of 
travel in the Orient. This title will 
probably suggest nothing in particular 
to one who is not a classical scholar or 
a wide reader. It is a Greek word for 
which we hardly have an equivalent. 
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In a prosaic way we may render it as 
The East. While that will do, The 
Orient, or Morgenland or Levant, even, 
would be better. But by Mr Kinglake 
it is made to mean much more. It is 
the sunrise gilding earth and sky; it is 
a presence, hoary, calm, mystical; a 
pageant, bright with gold and gems, 
and gorgeous fabrics—and tinsel. 

Occasionally there is a title that con- 
stitutes a jeu d’esprit. 

Sharman’s A Cursory History of 
Swearing is such an one. 

These considerations and others that 
might be named justify, I think, a plea 
to the reader, not to skip the title of 
his book, but if it is a fine conceit enjoy 
it, and if it is an enigma it will be a 
good mental exercise, and perhaps a 
profitable one, to solve it, or at least 
try to do so. 

On the reverse of the title-page, 
usually, if the book is a recent one, 
there will be found the single word 
Copyright, with a date, or Copyright 
simply, if it is a thing of minor import- 
ance. 

If it is a late eighteenth century, or 
early nineteenth century book, the fact 
expressed above by one word, will be 
found, in accordance with the national 
act of 1790, to occupy more than half a 
page describing a process. 

There is before me now an eight- 
eenth century book, in the copyright 
notice of which, exclusive of a full 
bibliographical description of it,. there 
are 154 words. 

Between these two forms, which 
notify “all whom it may concern” that 
a law of the country has been complied 
with, lies the history of copyright in 
the United States, with all its contro- 
versial literature. 

The contraction of this notice of 
copyright, as the nation has increased 
in literary production, cannot fail to 
excite interest. 

The dedication of a book—if it is 
dedicated—usually follows immediate- 
ly the notice of copyright. This, also, 
should claim the attention of the read- 
er. While it may be taken in at a 
glance, usually, it often requires time 


for digestion, which is not an unpleas- 
ant process. Mr Henry B. Wheatley 
in his The Dedication of Books, says in 
his preface: 

In their first stages dedications are seen 
as the spontaneous expression of an au- 
thor’s love and respect for his friend or his 
patron. In the second stage all sense of 
shame is absent from the mind of the author, 
who sold his praises to the highest bidder. 
In the third, we come to a condition of 
things resembling the first, for at the pres- 
ent day the dedication is only used by an 
author who wishes to associate his book 
with some friend, as the patron has ceased 
to exist. 

In this third stage of Mr Wheatley’s 
classification of dedications the present 
is included—Dedications are now spe- 
cifically to relatives (for reasons that 
can be easily understood) to intimate 
friends or to public characters, states- 
men, warriors, inventors, and others 
for whom the author of the book has 
an admiration. 

It is odd to be introduced through so 
dry a subject as lexicography to this 
most sentimental subject, dedications, 
and to realize that one of the most re- 
markable dedications never took form 
as a dedication but was metamorphosed 
into a most trenchant epistle. This 
reference is of course to Dr Johnson’s 
intended grateful dedication of his Dic- 
tionary to Lord Chesterfield, from 
whom he evidently expected interest 
in the work, and pecuniary aid. In- 
stead there was coldness and neglect. 

When the dictionary had been com- 
pleted and had been favorably received 
by the public, Lord Chesterfield made 
it the subject of two communications 
in the public press in which he praised 
it highly—a courtly way of inviting a 
dedication. Instead there was the 
famous letter to which reference has 
been made. There is also attributed to 
Johnson in this connection the follow- 
ing contemptuous “aside” : 

I have sailed a long and painful voyage 
round the world of the English language 
and does he now send out two cock boats 
to tow me into harbor? 

I resist a temptation to illustrate the 
variety in dedications by examples that 
I have met and take leave of this topic 
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by quoting a single one for which I 
have an admiration, as simple and sin- 
cere, and for which the circumstances 
called. It consists of the few words in 
which Mr Eaton S. Drone, author of 
one of the most valuable works on 
copyright (1879), dedicated his book— 

This book is dedicated to my brother, 
John Drone, without whose help I should 
have been without the education to write it. 

Those parts of a book to which I 
have now alluded can, many of them, 
be taken in at a glance, however long it 
may take meditative souls to assimilate 
them. But the introductory matter 
that follows them immediately may be, 
and often is, lengthy, learned and dry. 
Scott in the Waverly novels gives an 
example in length and dryness of dry 
introductory matter. Scott himself 
confesses to a consciousness of this fact 
in ascribing the authorship to a certain 
Dr Dryasdust. 

Mr Lowell in the introductory mat- 
ter to his Bigelow Papers, which is so 
wonderfully distributed, is comparable 
to Scott in length, humorous learning 
and ultimately, aridity; but while the 
name of the individual to whom he 
ascribes this matter is plain Homer 
Wilbur and not suggestive like Dryas- 
dust, he, Wilbur, tows, astern his name 
a flotilla of titles astonishing in num- 
ber and character. 

The word introduction, used to de- 
note the prefatory matter in a book, is 
synonymous with proem, exordium, 
preface, the foreword dear to Mr Arber 
and Mr Furnivala; and Mr Greeley’s 
Preliminary egotism. Not a little of 
this prefatory matter is as important to 
the thoughtful reader as is the main 
content of the book. The elder Dis- 
raeli in his Curiosities of literature says 
of the prefaces of books: 

I have observed that ordinary readers 
skip these little elaborate compositions 
* * * For my part I always gather 
amusement from a preface be it awkwardly 
or skillfully written * * A preface is 
frequently a superior composition to the 
work itself. 

In this connection I must refer again 
to Kinglake’s Eothen where there is a 
union of dedication and preface under 


the latter head. It is a fine example of 
a keen perception of things as they are 
and of pleasant humor. Here is a para- 
graph from it: 


It is right to forewarn people (and I 
have tried to do so as well as I can by my 
studiously uncompromising title-page) that 
the book is quite superficial in its character. 
I have endeavored to discard from it all 
valuable matter derived from the works of 
others, and it appears to me that my efforts 
in this direction have been attended with 
great success; I believe I may truly ac- 
knowledge, that from all details of geo- 
graphical or antiquiarian research—from all 
display of sound learning and religious 
knowledge; from historical and scientific 
illustrations—from all useful statistics; 
from all political disquisitions and from all 
good moral reflections, the volume is thor- 
oughly free. 


The above is relevant to what is nar- 
rated in the book, and this is generally 
true of prefatory matter. Sometimes, 
however, irrelevant, but interesting 
matter appears. An example of this is 
found in an added note in the 1877 edi- 
tion of Long’s translations of The 
thoughts of Marcus Arelius—In this 
note the translator says— 


I have been informed that an American 
publisher has printed the first edition of this 
translation of M. Antoninus—I do not 
grudge him his profit if he has made any. 
There may be many men and women in 
the United States who will be glad to read 
the thoughts of the Roman Emperor. If 
the American politicians, as they are called, 
would read them also, I should be much 
pleased, but I do not think the Emperor’s 
morality would suit their taste. 

I have also been informed that the 
American publisher has dedicated this trans- 
lation to an American. I have no objection 
to the book being dedicated to an American; 
but in doing this without my consent the 
publisher has transgressed the bounds of 
decency. I have never dedicated a book to 
any one, and if I dedicated this I should 
choose the man whose name seemed to me 
most worthy to be joined to that of the 
Roman soldier and philosopher. 

I might dedicate the book to the success- 
ful general who is now president of the 
United States, with the hope that his in- 
tegrity and justice will restore peace and 
happiness, so far as he can, to those un- 
happy states which have suffered so much 
from war and the unrelenting hostility of 
wicked men. But as the Roman poet said, 

Victrix causa Deis placuit, 
Sed victa Catoni, 
and if I dedicated this little book to any man 
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I would dedicate it to him who led the Con- 
federate armies against the powerful in- 
vader, and retired from an unequal contest 
defeated but not dishonored; to the noble 
Virginian soldier whose talents and virtues 
place him by the side of the best and wisest 
men who sat on the throne of the Imperial 
Caesars. 

The American publishing house by 
‘which Professor Long’s book was 
pirated was that of Ticknor and Fields 
of Boston, 1864; and the American to 
whom they dedicated the work was, as 
one might guess, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. 

In this note to Professor Long’s 
preface, which I have quoted, are an 
attenuated epitome of the acrid liter- 
ary piracy discussions preceding inter- 
national copyright; a suggestion that 
the writer was not a warm admirer of 
our Concord philosopher ; something of 
our Civil war, and the Reconstruction 
period; the writer’s sympathy with the 
Confederacy, his enmity to carpet-bag- 
gers, and his unbounded admiration of 
General Lee. All of these are found 
there. 

The explanation of much of this 
prejudice, for and against, may un- 
doubtedly be found in the fact that the 
writer, a very eminent English scholar, 
was for four years (1824-1828) profes- 
sor of the ancient languages in the new 
University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville. 

Instances of prefatory matter that is 
pregnant with views of men and events 
that are nowhere else found, are fre- 
quent. These views do not in every 
case come to one on a track that has 
been laid for them, but come from all 
quarters, unexpectedly. 

But this paper proposes a few ex- 
amples only of the preliminary matter 
of books, not a collection of specimens. 
There is, however, one book with such 
remarkable preliminary matter that 
allusion must be made to it. This is 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. In 
addition to the long title-page this 
book possesses in the original edition, 
1621, a remarkable melange of various 
kinds of matter, in English and Latin, 
and in prose and verse. Although the 


Anatomy of Melancholy is a _ very 
famous book, I do not suppose that one 
in a thousand, even though acquainted 
with the fact that it is a famous book, 
has read it. 

But if one can read it, preliminary 
matter as well as the body of the book, 
and has time to get saturated with it, 
while he will not “gain a liberal educa- 
tion thereby,” will get a good deal of 
antiquated lore that will not be particu- 
larly valuable for practical purposes, 
but may be turned to good account by 
literary workers. 

What I have said of these prelimi- 
nary parts of a book is explanatory of 
their interest to me, and I shall be glad 
if I have succeeded in creating a similar 
interest on the part of some one else. 
The preliminary parts of books are the 
subjects of many articles in the general 
periodicals. ‘They are also exploited in 
such books as Disraeli’s Curiosities of 
literature. 

Two easily accessible volumes in 
English, wholly devoted to dedications, 
are the following: 

1. The Dedication of books to pa- 
tron and friend, by Henry B. Wheat- 
ley; 1887. A volume of the Book- 
Lover’s library. 

2. An Anthology of the forms used 
from the earliest days of book-making 
to the present time, by Mary Elizabeth 
Brown, 1913. 

This last, as the date shows, is re- 
cent. The examples with which the 
volume is filled are varied in character 
and well selected. The arrangement is 
chronological. Unlike the work of 
Wheatley, it has no comments, explan- 
atory or otherwise. Selection follows 
selection with reference to source only. 

Miss Brown’s book is itself dedi- 
cated “To all sorts and conditions of 
men.” 





I confess that I do not make any 
broad distinction between the illiterate- 
ness of my townsman who cannot read 
at all and the illiterateness of him who 
has learned only to read what is for 
children and feeble intellects —Tho- 
reau. 
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A Grievance Against Magazine 
Publishing 


Editor, Pustic LiprariEs: 

Among the matters which the A. L. 
A. at its next meeting might profitably 
discuss is some scheme, plot or plan 
by which the magazine publishers 
could be induced to remember that 
public libraries exist and have some 
claim on their consideration. We have 
a standing grievance in our library, 
and it has been standing so long that 
perhaps we ought to offer it a seat, but 
in this case it might make its stay per- 
manent! I refer to the carelessness of 
the publishers about the supply of in- 
dexes. It ought to be easily possible 
in all cases to include the index with 
the first, or, at the latest, the second, 
number of the succeeding volume. 
Were this done this cause of complaint 
would be obliterated. Another griev- 
ance, not so easily removed, and yet 
which I think might be very greatly 
reduced in volume, comes from the 
action of the publishers in changing 
the size and form of their magazine 
while a volume is in progress. One 
would suppose that they had not even 
a suspicion that the magazine would 
be bound and that the librarian binding 
it would have some wish to have the 
volume uniform. I can understand 
that circumstances might compel such 
a change, but where the change can be 
deferred until the current volume is 
completed this surely ought to be done. 

Yet another complaint we have is 
in the change of the name of a maga- 
zine while a volume is in course of 
issue. There have been within this 
last year or so some particularly glar- 
ing instances of this—and the “in- 
stances” are not doing all the glaring 
either. I hope this little “grouch” of 
mine may reach the eye of some pub- 
lisher who has sinned in this way, and 
bring him to repentance; and I am sure 
if the A. L. A. were to take it up they 
might do a good deal to have this in- 
convenience remedied. 

E. S. CASWELL, 
Assistant Librarian. 
Toronto public library, April 6, 1916. 


Library School Graduates 


To the Editor of Pustic Liprarigs: 

_ The May number of Pustic LiBraRIEs 
has just come in and I have been reading, 
on page 215, the “Wail” of the “Librari- 
an,” who at that time was only to page 
78. 

I, too, had read page 78, some time 
ago, and had thought seriously over the 
two criticisms there presented on recent 
library school graduates. Such criti- 
cisms, temperately and reasonably given, 
as those were, are invaluable to those 
connected with library training, and are 
welcomed as throwing light on the dif- 
ficult problems of the relation of the em- 
ployer and employee in the library field. 

I marked the paragraphs as points to 
be stressed the next time it became my 
duty to present to a group of library stu- 
dents the talks on library administration 
which are given each year. 

The first criticism was doubtless very 
true in many cases, that the beginner was 
likely to carry over into the business 
world the attitude toward vacations 
which had always prevailed in her 
school. Most of us can remember that 
one of the hardest parts of our first year 
of service was the steady pull of business 
hours, and the buckling down to work 
while all our usual companions were 
frolicking during vacations. That trial 
comes whether school life closes with 
the grammar grades, the high school, or 
college. How much the hardship in- 
creases when separation from home is 
added to the new restraint, some of us 
know, too, and so can sympathize with 
the beginner, while we recognize the 
stern fact that she must learn to subordi- 
nate her individual desires to the com- 
mon interests, and in one school, I can 
promise, the point will be emphasized 
more strongly hereafter. 

In thinking of certain libraries that I 
know, however, which are generous in 
this regard, I have wondered if that 
might not be one reason for the strong 
loyalty of their “foreign” assistants, 
who, to my knowledge have more than 
once refused positions nearer home be- 
cause the work they had entered upon 
had its grip upon them. They loved it, 
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and the library’s policy allows them to 
be true to it, without entirely sacrificing 
their natural human relations. 

The second criticism, growing out of 
the first, was also one of very grave im- 
portance to those who are responsible 
for recommending candidates for posi- 
tions, that “importations are sometimes 
detrimental to the service, because they 
can not or do not enter into the life of 
the community.” It is unquestionably 
often true, and a hyphenated citizen is 
no more desirable when the hyphen sepa- 
rates cities than nations. It is not always 
easy to tell whether a person can be as- 
similated or not except by trial, and that 
is partly because the newcomer’s attitude 
toward the community is in some meas- 
ure a reflex of the attitude of the com- 
munity toward her, and often the librari- 
an concerned and the person that recom- 
mends each knows only one of the two 
factors, and the person most concerned 
knows only herself. 

Yet, as this critic cautiously says, this 
criticism is only “sometimes” true, 
doubtless she would agree with me that 
often it has happened that an “importa- 
tion” has brought a zest, a freshness of 
viewpoint, and an appreciation of the 
good and bad points of a community that 
would not have been so easy for a native 
to have. 

I believe that library schools are 
dwelling more on the necessity of inter- 
est in the community life than they did, 
and though it may be too soon for any 
results to be generally apparent yet, I 
think I have seen some even now. 

The best friends of the library schools 
are the librarians of the country. I 
have never yet appealed for their co- 
operation in an effort to produce, for and 
with them, a type of worker that will 
give better service to the profession, in 
whose advgnce we are all concerned, 
without receiving a response more cor- 
dial and substantially helpful, than I 
should have dared to expect. That co- 
operation is just as helpful when it is an 
expression of fair, definite criticism that 
exposes faults of training as when it ex- 
presses itself in praise, or in suggestions 
of new lines which might profitably be 
included in the courses of training. 


It is therefore not because the “Wail 
of despair” in the May Pustic Lt- 
BRARIES is a hostile criticism that I object 
to it. Will any one with a sense of fair 
play read that article and contend that it 
is a criticism at all? It is simply a slur, 
delivered anonymously, on some hun- 
dreds of recent library school graduates, 
with no presentation of evidence to sub- 
stantiate her charges. While I am not 
permitting myself to suggest that she had 
no evidence in the cases of the few per- 
sons with whom she had had experi- 
ence, it seems to me if the “Librarian” 
must wail, she might better have stated 
more specifically upon what unfortunate 
experiences she had based her very 
sweeping indictment which she appar- 
ently expected to apply to all library 
school graduates, most of whom must be 
utter strangers to her. 

In this country there are over a dozen 
library schools and many more appren- 
tice classes, with different standards of 
entrance, different courses of study, and 
instructors with widely differing experi- 
ence. Is it quite conceivable that their 
total product, without any discrimination 
can be lumped as “crassly ignorant” and 
as “utterly insubordinate?”’ Yet that is 
the inference we must draw when she 
states that she was compelled to give up 
library graduates. 

Probably no school would deny that 
among its graduates there are some fail- 
ures, and some unsuccessful in varying 
degrees. If the anonymous critics should 
tell me that the persons she complains of 
were products of my training, I could 
bear it with entire calmness, few institu- 
tions or individuals expect to attain to 
one hundred percent, but my contention 
is that to condemn a whole group of 
hundreds of people on so narrow a basis 
of experience as “Librarian” shows hers 
to have been is unfair. While the mere 
reading of such an article might have 
little effect on the opinion of a person of 
calm judgment, it nevertheless helps to 
create a prejudice which may be un- 
grounded, yet creeps into popular speech 
among library folk, until mere repetition 
seems to give it respectability. 

Is it not a meagre foundation for a be- 
lief in the superiority of librarians six: 
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teen years ago to have had “experience 
with two girls?’ One wonders, were 
they really so much older, or did they, 
sixteen years ago, merely seem so to her, 
as the teachers of our childhood seemed 
venerable in their twenties? Has the 
passing of sixteen years possibly added 
so to her own knowledge that that ex- 
plains why she differs so much more 
from the girl of today than from the one 
of yesteryear? 

Library students are merely a group 
of people, who, having chosen library 
work as their vocation, decide that they 
will fit themselves for it as well as they 
can, at their own expense, instead of 
going into a library to try themselves out 
on the public in their initial stages of 
learning the necessary technique of the 
library processes. Sometimes they have 
made a mistake in deciding upon a voca- 
tion, as happens in every profession and 
business, but from our rather incom- 
plete statistics, it seems reasonable to 
think the proportion who succeed is as 
great as is the proportion of successful 
lawyers, or doctors, or of those in the 
other vocations. 

Each one is after all an individual, 
with her own personality and back- 
ground, to which is added one or two 
years’ study of a professional specialty. 
Each is a potential member of our own 
profession, to whom we owe a helping 
hand, not a dose of poison gas, when she 
ceases to be a potential and becomes an 
actual member of our band. 

I know many hundreds of them, of 
half a dozen different schools, I have 
worked under them, and with them and 
over them, taught them, and have read 
letters innumerable from and about 
them, so I know their virtues and their 
faults pretty well, and I have reason to 
believe that they have a very high aver- 
age of conscientiousness, of efficiency, of 
courtesy, and of the spirit of service. 
Perhaps the cure for despair is to have 
more of them. Certainly the demand for 
them by the best public and college li- 
braries shows faith in some quarters. 

June RicHarpson DoNNELLY. 

Simmons college, Boston, Mass. 
May 12, 1916. 


My Dear Pustic Lipraries: 

I have just finished reading PusBLic 
LiprariEs for May and find the usual 
amount of pleasant and inspiring infor- 
mation that I am accustomed to find 
in your periodical. But in coming to 
a “Wail of Despair” which is but a con- 
tinuation of a similar article in a former 
number, I am moved to protest against 
this incipient wave of criticism of 
trained librarians and assistants. I my- 
self have had a library school training, 
and having had several years’ experi- 
ence as a librarian during which time 
my best and most efficient assistants 
have been library school students, I 
feel justified in this protest. 

It may be that one or two librarians 
have been unfortunate in the library 
school students who have come to their 
doors. but how many other librarians, 
if their wails could be heard, bemoan 
the fact that tradition or finances or 
unprogressive trustees, make it neces- 
sary for them to struggle with the un- 
trained assistant? I am inclined to 
wonder too whether these librarians 
who are voicing their woe, are not self- 
trained librarians and perhaps have an 
inborn prejudice against their more for- 
tunate assistants. Perhaps they are ex- 
pecting too much from a young girl 
just out of library school whose brain 
is crammed with rules and theories and 
who needs a little experience to 
straighen these out. And the untrained 
librarian would be inclined, I think, to 
expect the student to be infallible. 
Surely, one who has spent months in 
the study of the details of her profes- 
sion is a much more efficient person, 
other things being equal, than one 
whose experience is confined to one 
library. Else, why colleges? Why 
library schools? 

As for wanting so much time off, 
etc.—I can only say, as I said at the 
beginning, that is an experience I have 
not had. Not only have my library 
school trained assistants been most 
willing to “fill in” at odd times but 
they have been inclined to work over- 
time and I have had to “reprove” them 
for this. I have always made it a rule 
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to look at things, whenever possible, 
from the standpoint of my assistants, 
and so never demand any extra labor 
from them if it can be avoided. I try 
to keep strictly to the schedule of time 
—to have the assistants on hand 
promptly, to make them take their full 
time at noon, to insist on the regular 
half holiday. Whenever time outside 
of the regular schedule must be given, 
I have always taken my share of it. 
Assistants are not machines! But they 
will become so if they are required to 
give their time and energy at the whim 
of their librarian. And above all, if 
they find that their “chief” receives all 
the favors of holidays, while they have 
the arduous and uncongenial tasks, 
they will be inclined to rebel. This is 
natural, it is humanity. Oh, ye libra- 
rians, have a little charity! 
ANOTHER LIBRARIAN. 
May 10, 1916. 


* * 


Thank you for what you are doing 
for assistants in Pusiic Lrpraries! ‘I 
was especially pleased with the assist- 
ant who wrote “Progressive progress” 
in Pusiic Lrpraries (p. 167). I like 
her spirit. I think a full day a week 
besides Sunday should belong to every 
library worker. School teachers have 
that and they look worn enough, dear 
knows! Do let us take time to live 
and be “human beings’”—even time to 
play and laugh a little! 

Heap LIipraRIAN. 





“Speaking Right Out” 

If librarians who have the ear of 
trustees as assistants have not would 
speak out in behalf of the latter as is 
done in a recent report of the Public 
library of Brookline, Mass., conditions 
for assistants would speedily improve. 

A commendable paragraph in the re- 
port is as follows: 

Your Board has pursued the wise policy 
of attracting and holding well bred and 
well trained assistants by paying some- 


what better salaries than most Massachu- 
setts libraries can afford. There is still, 


however, room for improvement in this re- 
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spect even in Brookline. It is a fact which 
hampers and retards the best work in many 
of our libraries that the salaries of the 
women employees are so low that living 
expenses can only be met by the exertion 
of the assistant out of working hours in 
cooking, sewing, etc. This precludes the 
amusements and occupations, most of all 
the reading, which might raise their work 
to a higher level, and prepare them for 
better positions. 
may prepare the supper, wash the dishes, 
and sit down to read the daily paper, but 
the physical strength of most women gives 
out under the double strain of work in the 
library and work at home and she is forced 
to forego the intellectual occupations which 
would improve her mind, her work, and her 
salary. 





An Important Opportunity 

A meeting of the newly-appointed 
A. L. A. advisory committee on Deci- 
mal Classification expansion will be 
held during the Asbury Park conven- 
tion in June. 

Classifier, here is your opportunity— 
the opportunity you have often askt 
for. Speak now or forever hold your 
peace. 

What is most wanting in the D. C. 
from the point-of-view of your library? 
How do you suggest filling these 
wants? 

Let us have constructive as well as 
destructive advice. 

Come if you can and tell us. Write 
if you can’t come, to 

A. Law Voce, 

Secretary, D. C. advisory committee, 

Mechanics-Mercantile library, 
San Francisco. 





A Discarded Book 

I have noticed that Tweddell’s “A 
mother’s guide” has appeared on prac- 
tically every special list on babies is- 
sued by libraries. A year or more ago 
this library made up a list of six books 
on babies for a pamphlet to be issued 
by the Health department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Our list was based 
on the lists of other libraries, the titles 
of which were not examined here. Our 
Health department is just about to is- 
sue a new edition of its pamphlet en- 
titled “How to keep your baby well” 


The ambitious assistant 
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and Dr William C. Woodward, the 
District of Columbia health officer and 
former president of the American Pub- 
lic Health association, has thrown out 
Tweddell’s “A mother’s guide.” It oc- 
curs to me that other libraries may be 
interested to know his reasons for do- 
ing so. With his permission I am for- 
warding his statement of these reasons. 
G. F. BowEerMAN, 


*I have felt obliged to eliminate Twed- 
dell’s “A mother’s guide” from the list of 
books recommended by this Department in 
its pamphlet, How to keep your baby well. 
It is given, it seems to me, to the exploi- 
tation to an unwarrantable degree of pro- 
prietary medicines and other commercial 
ventures. For instance: On page 31, it 
recommends— 

(Here follow a dozen or more citations.) 

The recommendations made in Twed- 
dell’s “A mother’s guide” with respect to 
the use of milk for infants is not in keeping 
with the views generally entertained by 
sanitary authorities today. The statement 
on page 80 that fresh milk whenever it is 
obtainable is preferable to pasteurized milk 
is certainly not true. The statements on 
page 154 with respect to the relation of 
boiled or sterilized milk to rickets, and on 
page 155 with reference to the use of pas- 
teurised, boiled, or sterilized milk to scurvy, 
are in the unqualified form in which they 
appear misleading. The statement on page 
54 that milk from the Walker-Gordon Lab- 
oratories is unequalled in quality is certainly 
debatable taken as a statement with respect 
to the country at large. 

There is a tendency in the book to recom- 
mend to the mother medication that should 
be carried on only under a physician’s di- 
rection. Elaborate instructions for treat- 
ment, pages 104 and 107, are of this type, 
suggesting to the mother the use of alco- 
holic stimulants, page 107, if the child be 
weak. 

The foregoing criticism is based on an 
examination of this book that could not be 
regarded as exhaustive. What might have 
been found had an exhaustive examination 
been made, I am unable to say. 

W. C. Woopwarp, M. D. 





Mechanics of Books 
Editor Pustic Lrprarigs: 
_ Has anything been done as a help 
in the selection of books for the first 
four grades of school with the mechan- 
ics of the book in mind? Our primary 





*Dr. Woodward’s letter was condensed for 
publication —Ed. 


department does not want the children 
in these grades to use books which do 
not conform in type and make up to 
the standards advocated by Shaw’s 
School hygiene and Klapper’s Teaching 
children to read. 

I find very few books which con- 
form to these standards and book lists 
which give lists of books for the young- 
est readers are of no help in selection 
and include many books which offend 
eye hygiene. If Shaw and Klapper are 
right, why hasn’t more been done to 
bring this before publishers of chil- 
dren’s books. We are far from a book 
center and should be glad to know if 
anything has been done to help out on 
this question. 

RutH M. WricuHt, 
Librarian. 


Normal school of Arizona, 
Tempe, Arizona. 





A Note of Appreciation 


Editor, Pustic LIBRARIES: 

Will you please give room to the fol- 
lowing? “Gather the roses,” etc., is a 
good motto here: 


The New York Evening Sun, in 
speaking recently of the celebration of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Newark, New 
Jersey, says: 


In many ways the town is a model for 
other cities. Its public library and its tree 
commission are centers of activity that send 
out radiations far and wide. John Cotton 
Dana and Carl Bannwart are summoned as 
beneficent counsellors wherever men are 
seeking to make books and trees the source 
of good to a community. 

These men and their associates, although 
they are not a part of the city’s direct edu- 
cational system, are among the chief di- 
rectors of the life of the new generation. 
For they are teaching the children to be 
good citizens, to work together for the 
beautifying and for the intellectual enrich- 
ment of their city, to cherish a local pride 
based on genuine local achievement instead 
of petty vanity. And finally, they are foster- 
ing a spirit that does not look to any pil- 
fering of the national pork barrel for pros- 
perity. A nation of cities and towns like 
this will free itself from the deep humilia- 
tion of our present state. 
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Recognition of service— A most unusual 
recognition of library service is illus- 
trated by the bequest recently made in 
the will of Mrs Margaret Proctor Wood 
of Colorado Springs who died, April 8. 
She bequeathed her estate, except a few 
legacies, to be held in trust and devoted 
to a maintenance fund to be known as 
the Margaret Proctor Wood library 
fund. The earnings of this are to be 
used to supplement the salaries of the 
librarian and her assistants in recogni- 
tion of the “unfailing consideration and 
thoughtfulness of the employees.” 

In view of the rarity of such a fine 
spirit of justice, librarians might well 
hold a memorial service to mark the be- 
ginning of what ought to be a common 
occurrence. At any rate, it is fitting that 
the generous deed of Mrs Wood should 
be recorded “in memory of her.” 

A rare instance—A survey of the con- 
ditions of public library affairs con- 
stantly brings to view some phases and 
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situations which one might wish were 
more universal. This was illustrated 
by favorable conditions of the finances 
of the Public library of Salt Lake City 
noted a little while ago in these col- 
umns. Now it is Queens Borough, 
N. Y., with $8,000 of its funds unex- 
pended in the last year. According to 
the Brooklyn Union a committee was 
appointed to find a way to dispose of 
the surplus amount. It may be 
imagined that any number of librarians 
over the country will immediately think 
of many ways of disposing of the sur- 
plus. 

Retirement of a first-class trustee.— 
A distinct loss to the library profession 
comes in the resignation of Henry M. 
Newmark from the Library board of 
Los Angeles, California. To Mr New- 
mark’s intelligent understanding of the 
library as an integral part of public 
education is most largely due the mar- 
velous progress made by that library 
in the last half dozen years. There are 
too few men of the intellectual and civic 
caliber of Mr Newmark, serving the 
library interests of the country to make 
it anything but regrettable when one 
withdraws. 

Pusiic Lrpraries voices the regret 
of many of the best library workers at 
Mr Newmark’s retirement and _like- 
wise expresses the hope that he may 
return to the field at some future time 
not far off. 


In defense— A recent note containing 
a protest against some of the things 
“that Pilgrim among libraries” is say- 
ing was received from a Canadian li- 
brarian who thought the Pilgrim must 
be referring to a local library in an un- 
complimentary way. The thought was 
expressed, that prejudice had some- 
thing to do with the Pilgrim’s point of 
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view, but Pilgrim says not, and quotes 
in evidence of the fact the following, 
written by the late lamented Rupert 
Brooks (Letters from America, p. 126) : 

There are perceptible in the prairies, 
among all the corruption, irresponsibility, 
and disastrous individualism, some faint 
signs of the sense of the community. Take 
a very good test, the public libraries. As 
you traverse Canada from east to west they 
steadily improve. You begin in the city 
of Montreal, which is unable to support one, 
and pass through the dingy rooms and in- 
adequate intellectual provision of Toronto 
and Winnipeg. After that the libraries and 
reading-rooms, small for the smaller cities, 
are cleaner and better kept, show signs of 
care and intelligence; until at last, in Cal- 
gary, you find a very neat and carefully kept 
building, stocked with an immense variety 
of periodicals, and an admirably chosen 
store of books, ranging from the classics 
to the most utterly modern literature. Few 
large English towns could show anything 
as good. Cross the Rockies to Vancouver, 
and you’re back among dirty walls, grubby 
furniture, and inadequate literature again. 
There’s nothing in Canada to compare with 
the magnificent libraries little New Zealand 
can show. But Calgary is hopeful. 


A worthy ambition—The University of 
Illinois, through its President, Dr 
James, is planning a great world li- 
brary for the university. President 
James’ idea is that in addition to large 
and valuable collections required for 
the definite work of the university, 
there shall be gathered in this library 
collections as complete as possible of 
books, manuscripts and pictures and 
archaeological specimens to illustrate 
the life and history of the peoples of 
the world that have entered into the 
constitution and life of the American 
people. French, German, Irish, Eng- 
lish, Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, etc., 
will all be represented by material that 
illustrates the history of their national 
life and progress in a time before they 
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were absorbed by America. This is 
an ambition worthy of any large insti- 
tution of learning that claims, as IIli- 
nois rightly does, to be a leader in the 
front ranks of educational work. The 
friends of the university are invited to 
lend their aid in this worthy endeavor. 

With the plans for the new library 
building for the university covering 
stupendous ideas of development, it is 
but right that side by side with them 
should go the more important ideas of 
the contents and activities to be carried 
on within the proposed magnificent 
structure. 





A Proposed Amendment to the By- 
Laws of A. L. A. Constitution 


Pustic Lrpraries suggested last Feb- 
ruary that no harm could come from 
publishing the choice of the nominat- 
ing committee at least a month before 
the annual meeting of the association. 
The suggestion has brought the follow- 
ing from Dr. Hill as a proposal to be 
set before the Executive Board: 

Move that section 2 of the by-laws be 
amended* to read as follows: 

At least three months prior to the annual 
meeting of the association the Executive 
Board shall appoint a committee of five, no 
one of whom shall be a member of the 
Board, to nominate the elective officers and 
other members of the Executive Board, 
Trustees of the endowment fund and such 
members of the Council as are to be chosen 
by the association under the provisions of 
section 14 of the constitution; [and that this 
committee shall make known its action to 
the members of the association through the 
A. L. A. Bulletin at least one month prior 
to the annual meeting of the association.] 

Pusiic LiprarieEs is glad to present 
this suggestion from Dr Hill. 

He has been president, chairman of 
important committees, official repre- 
sentative of A. L. A. and held many 
minor offices. So his viewpoint in this 
matter must be a broad one. One fact 
which might count against such a con- 
clusion is that he was one of the several 
who joined the chairman of the commit- 





*Amendment in brackets. 
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tee appointed to consider a revision of 
the constitution in 1914, in his determi- 
nation that no consideration of such a 
matter should come before the associa- 
tion. But since Dr Hill now makes 
the suggestion, it may be a sign of sev- 
eral things, the most important being 
that he has changed his mind. The 
sage said, “A wise man changes his 
mind,” etc. 

The idea of the suggestion is a good 
one, whoever makes it. There is no 
good reason why profound secrecy 
should surround the naming of candi- 
dates for A. L. A. officers. The mem- 
bership at large have a right to know 
whom they are expected to vote for be- 
fore the very last moment preceding 
the opening of the meetings. 

But—remembering the smothering 
process indulged in by authority last 
vear—one can not hope that democracy 
has returned so quickly to the conduct 
of A. L. A. affairs. 


Dr Irwin Shepard 


The sudden death on April 17, at his 
home in Winona, Minnesota, of Dr Ir- 
win Shepard, for 20 years the efficient 
secretary of the N. E. A., brought a 
feeling of deep bereavement to all libra- 
rians who had known him, in common 
with the rest of the educational world. 
No other member of the N. E. A. ever 
gave anything like the faithful, intelli- 
gent support to the library cause as did 
Dr Shepard. He paved the way for 
the entrance of library matters for dis- 
cussion into that august body—the 
N. E. A. He made every concession 
and arrangement possible for the meet- 
ings of the library department while he 
was N. E. A. secretary and remained a 
loyal, steadfast friend of libraries to 
the close of his useful career. He was 
never too busy, too tired or too beset 
by others to give courteous, interested 
attention to any request, however 
small, that was for the cause of li- 
braries. Indeed, after his strength 
failed, in his enforced rest, he still 
thought and planned for a better under- 
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standing and a more sincere relation 
between schools and libraries. 

A faithful, helpful friend of libraries 
has passed away, leaving a beautiful 
memory among his friends. 





Restraint of Trade 

The concerns interested in engraving 
have banded themselves together un- 
der the name of Photo Engravers’ 
Board of Trade and have notified the 
publishers of an advance in the price 
of photo-engraving, ranging from 20 to 
200%. This movement started in Chi- 
cago and is making an effort to extend 
to 34 other cities. 


In New York City the publishers have 
concluded that the action of the photo- 
engravers is contrary to law in that it 
not only violates the Federal statute 
against combinations to fix prices but 
also contravenes the State law which 
is even more stringent than the Fed- 
eral statute. 

The New York Press association 
has brought the matter to the atten- 
tion of the Federal authorities in New 
York and the result will be watched 
with interest. 

os * 

Since the above was written, the or- 
ganization of photo-engravers has ac- 
cepted the statements of the district at- 
torney in regard to the matter that the 
plans and purposes of its Board of 
Trade were in direct violation of the 
laws of the State of New York. Ac- 
cordingly the president of the Board 
has withdrawn the instructions which 
were given to the members of the or- 
ganization and has passed his word 
that from this time on there would be 
open and free competition between 
all manufacturers of photo-engraving. 
This means that every photo-engraver 
is free to make what arrangement he 
sees fit with customers as to what he 
charges for his work. 

This shows again that much of the 
evil of “combination” could be elimi- 
nated if attention were given to it. 
“Eternal vigilance,” is the price of liberty 
in almost everything. 
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Decimal Classification 
The ninth edition 

For many years the D. C. has re- 
mained a fixed entity. It now has 
reached a stage of transition where 
some portions of the schedules have 
been developed to meet the demand of 
the times for closer classification. This 
transition, we may hope, signifies a 
growth toward greater usefulness. The 
work of expansion now is in the hands 
of the A. L. A. committee. 

The most useful expansion occurs in 
the subdivisions of 620, the least use- 
ful in 610-612 and in 355. 

Closer classification undoubtedly is 
a necessity. If the consequent expan- 
sions are made in such a way that the 
schedules balance well and fit the 
books, well and good, but I think much 
trouble has grown out of the theoreti- 
cal and poorly balanced work of the 
International Institute of Brussels. 
Classification means a natural group- 
ing of books according to their use, but 
is not an end in itself, and particularly 
not a device by which an ideal index 
of every possible thing can be achieved. 
I defy anybody to classify an actual 
library according to the schedules for 
611 and 612 which are adapted mainly 
from the expansions made by the Brus- 
sels Institute. These schedules are not 
guides to classification, they are sys- 
tematic indexes of subjects, and litera- 
ture refuses to be treated in accordance 
with them. 

It is well to bear in mind also that 
readers using a card catalog have 
plenty of troubles without being asked 
to copy call numbers in which the class 
number alone contains a total of nine 
figures. 

I think the 355 schedule also de- 
serves another revision before being 
applied to a collection of books on mili- 
tary science. 

Finally let us all remember that the 
D. C. in its purpose and in the genius 
of its conception is an exquisite system 
for classifying the average public or 
general library. It is so important that 
it deserves to be perpetuated as a syn- 


optic guide. It hardly should attempt 
to meet the demands of every special 
library. It is possible to carry on the 
work of expanding the schedules for 
special subjects without obscuring the 
synoptic character of the work as it 
hitherto stood: a harmonious entity. 
Better to publish separately the expan- 
sions of the schedules for special sub- 
jects, and to perpetuate the D. C. as a 
harmonious, well-balanced scheme for 
the general library! 
J. CurisTIAN Bay. 





“Summer Slump” 


Like many libraries, and particularly 
those in a city of fluctuating popula- 
tion, we suffer from a slump in our 
summer circulation. After having plot- 
ted the circulation for three years past 
ou curve paper, I became much inter- 
ested in thinking out ways by which 
this curve could be made more nearly 
a straight line. Here are some of the 
things we tried, and shall try in a way 
again: 

It has always been in my mind since 
entering the library field that some of 
the principles of the business world 
might be applied to our work. Hence 
it came to my mind that we as dis- 
tributers of a commodity, might resort 
to that much-used policy of the de- 
partment and other stores, the bargain 
counter. My bargain counter consists 
of about 50 books selected from the 
various divisions of the six-hundred 
classes and placed on a special table 
with a catchy poster announcing that 
“One of these books may be taken be- 
sides the two regularly allowed on a 
card.” These books are some that are 
for some reason or other dead wood 
at present, yet worth their first value, 
popular treatise needing reviving, 
bound magazines, and books little used 
owing to their obscureness or books on 
subjects worth while bringing to no- 
tice. 

These were placed on a cabinet op- 
posite the main door to the room and 
as this place has always been one 
where people make a grab for what- 
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ever is there, particularly when we had 
something there we didn’t want the 
public to have, the books have been 
consulted frequently and the “bargain” 
idea has resulted in a larger circulation. 
I intend to change this set about every 
two weeks. 

Still another method pursued in 
pushing ‘my curve up straighter was 
the carrying out of the following idea 
which will no doubt show for itself 
when completed: The scheme was the 
placing of a subject list of books on 
“Electricity for practical electrical 
workers.” As we all know, titles sur- 
rounded especially by library marks 
have but little attracting value to the 
ordinary artisan. He has to be “shown.” 
Annotations are next best thing, but 
these have their drawbacks. Both from 
limited time and space, annotations 
were decided to be cut out. Only re- 
cently having had some sample pages 
from publishers of some of the books 
included in this list, I wrote the re- 
spective publishers for the required 
sample pages. Those that were able to 
send sample pages did so, and we shal! 
place these in the envelope with the 
bulletin to be distributed to the various 
places in mind. These sample pages 
serving as annotations. This may be 
one way to get around the question of 
the cut and dried library “List.” 

KENNETH C. WALKER, 
Department of technology. 


Free public library, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Precaution Extraordinary 

The Iowa State Library reports, that 
in a large allotment of books received 
from Germany, all the maps of Ger- 
man territory and the general views of 
cities were cut out of the volumes. The 
military censor backed the action, it is 
said, in order that no recent maps of 
Germany should get into the hands of 
the enemy. Accompanying the expla- 
nation was the promise that the books 
will be restored in satisfactory condi- 
tion when the war is over. 


Children’s Exhibition 


During week of September the third 
floor of the Minneapolis public library 
was turned into a homemade toy shop. 
The occasion was an exhibition of the 
articles which had been made by boys 
and girls in vacation from the plans 
and directions given in the “How to” 
books in the library. From an adver- 
tising standpoint this exhibit was sig- 
nificant because the spontaneous inter- 
ests of boys and girls were used to 
attract other children to library books. 

During vacation the children have 
time to gratify their natural desire for 
making things and, taking advantage 
of this fact, the children’s librarians of 
the city encouraged the boys and girls 
to use the books which told how to 
make things and promised them that 
all the articles they made would be 
exhibited in the fall. The response 
was immediate and rather overwhelm- 
ing because there was no possibility of 
supplying the demand that they cre- 
ated. 

As soon as a child asked, “Where’s 
what you said about at our school?” he 
was invited to sign his name, address, 
telephone number, and, if possible, the 
name of things he hoped to make. This 
act of signing made the child feel as 
if he “belonged” and gave the assist- 
ants some idea of what they could 
count on. Every children’s room in 
the city had a poster which gave an 
alluring, suggestive list of articles 
which might be made. The newspa- 
pers, which were very generous with 
their notices, made it possible for the 
library to reach a wide public. Twice 
during the summer post-card remind- 
ers were sent to the children who had 
signed their names. Here the grown- 
up part of the exhibition ended and 
everything else was done by the chil- 
dren themselves. 

As soon as the children wished to 
hand in an article it was accepted by 
the library, because the librarians real- 
ized how ephemeral is the life of any 
child’s toys. In this way many an aer- 
oplane or a doll’s house was saved from 
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oblivion; but, nevertheless the list of 
the things which were almost exhibited 
if something hadn’t happened was a 
long and appalling one. 

I have said that the exhibit reminded 
one of a homemade toy shop; this was 
because it was an expression of the 
things children like best. One felt that 
city boys were amazingly interested in 
electricity, in aviation, and in the war, 
and one was satisfied that little city 
girls were concerned about dolls and 
cooking and sewing. There: was no 
prize or reward ; it was all done for fun. 
Children, however, like to be noticed, 
so it was arranged that the papers 
should publish the name of each ex- 
hibitor at least once; and the number 
of children who treasure frayed and 
tattered newspaper clippings is legion. 

One little boy said that the exhibi- 
tion contained everything from fudge 
to automobiles, and it is true that the 
variety of the articles displayed was 
enlightening to the average grown-up. 
Wireless attracted the most attention. 
One could send a message in at one 
station and receive it from another, 
after only a little shouting across the 
room on the part of the operator. There 
were five complete wireless sets which 
ran on storage batteries, not to men- 
tion numerous detectors, condensors, 
helixes and tuning coils. The boys of 
the city were so interested in wireless 
that they were invited to join a wire- 
less club, where they would have an 
opportunity to do _ practical work. 
About fifty little downtown boys 
joined at the first meeting. 

Then there were skillfully built aero- 
planes (kites are out of fashion), some 
of which could really fly. As an after- 
math of the exhibition a model aero- 
plane club was started with a charter 
membership of sixty-five. These boys 
are building their biplanes, monoplanes, 
hydroaeroplanes and gliders in the 


basement of the Main library, and they 
are hoping to have an aviation meet 
when they complete their models. 
Probably the most valuable point 
about the exhibition and about the 
clubs is the fact that many boys have 
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been drawn to the library who have 
never been reached through customary 
library channels. These boys would 
hear that some other boy was planning 
to exhibit a pushmobile or an electric 
derrick so they would bring the things 
they had been making to show the 
“Library Lady.” They were met with 
instant appreciation and sympathy; 
they invariably took out a library card 
and began to experiment with the 
“how to” books. “This is just the 
book I’ve always been wanting, only 
I didn’t know they was such a book,” 
is the expression of opinion from many 
boys who had hitherto only thought 
of a library as a place of “reading 
books.” 

Saturday, the last day of the ex- 
hibit, was a gala day for over twelve 
hundred children. Each girl and boy 
hovered about their own _ exhibits, 
eager to explain how one can trans- 
form an old induction coil into a shock- 
ing machine or just how to make doll 
furniture from your father’s old 
matches. Sleight of hand was _ per- 
formed by two youthful magicians who 
patronized their contemporaries, “my 
young friends.” A miniature theater 
was the scene of an original puppet 
show, which, it is interesting to note, 
was founded on a moving picture film. 
A successful wireless operator gave 
valuable directions for making wireless 
outfits. Children enjoy the things that 
other children do, and for this reason, 
the whole entertainment was enthusi- 
astically received. 

One of the pleasantest things about 
the exhibition was the way parents 
were brought into a close relation with 
the library. Fathers and mothers who 
had perhaps never taken the creative 
instincts of their offspring very seri- 
ously, were openly proud of the fact 
that the library considered such things 
worthy of notice. Often teachers 
would show their surprise at the me- 
chanical aptness of some child who 
evidently did not excel in scholastic 
matter. Taken all together the ex- 
hibit was such a success that the li- 
brary is planning to make it an annual 
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event. In bringing parents and chil- 
dren and all the libraries of the city 
together, it was one of the most im- 
portant things that the Minneapolis 
public library has ever undertaken. 

Ipa May FErGusoN. 





The Growth of Librarianship 

In speaking of the progress of li- 
brarianship in the last 25 years, Dr. 
Melvil Dewey says: 

It has become a recognized profes- 
sion. The public accepts the necessity 
for treating it as an integral part of 
our education system. The average 
man still has very vague ideas and 
many librarians are still groping some- 
what blindly, but nearly all in the right 
direction. 

The library school and its necessary 
supplement of the summer courses 
have been so firmly established that 
their future is as sure as that of normal 
schools for teachers. State library de- 
partments, independent of the school 
system (their best ally but a bad part- 
ner in any dual organization), are be- 
coming necessary in every state, and 
the library organizer and inspector is 
greatly increasing the efficiency of their 
work. 

The 25 years has at last given us a 
national library worthy the name, with 
still greater promise for the future. 

Several of the state libraries are set- 
ting an example which the rest will 
have to follow in assuming their imme- 
diate responsibilities. 

The world has never seen anything 
comparable to the gifts for establishing 
public libraries in these 25 years. 

It has brought some dangers also, 
perhaps its chief the self-seeking of the 
uneasy soul anxious to be the leader or 
the boss usually with strength and spe- 
cial fitness for such leadership in in- 
verse proportion to the desire. It was 
inevitable in a great world movement 
like this, of which the cornerstone must 
be unselfish devotion to the public 
good, that there should be those who 
would try to exploit the growing pop- 
ularity. I believe no other movement 


has had so large a proportion of gen- 
uine altruists among its chief pro- 
motors. 

The 25 years have accomplisht more 
than any century before; the next 25 
years ought to round out the work so 
well begun. Our chief contribution to 
this must be to bring into the library 
profession young men and women will- 
ing to subordinate every personal con- 
sideration to the highest public good. 





Notes on Illinois Libraries 
The Smith library at Lexington has 
received a bequest of $500 from Mrs 
C. S. Arnold. The money is to be 
spent for books only. 


A public library which had been 
maintained by an association at Vir- 
ginia for a year proved so successful 
that the city council has levied a tax of 
one mill for its permanent support. 


The people of the Augusta township, 
Hancock county, have voted a one-mill 
tax for the township library. The 
county now has six public libraries, tax 
supported: Carthage, La Harpe, War- 


~saw, Nauvoo, Hamilton and Augusta. 


The library at Augusta is the only 
township library in the county. 


During the week of May 15, an ex- 
hibit was held at the Public library at 
Bloomington, Illinois, of “Home-land 
hand work.” The material was fur- 
nished by foreign-born residents of the 
town who were invited to furnish 
articles that were hand-made, the art 
of which had been learned in the old 
country. 


About 500 of the most valuable vol- 
umes from the library of William Eu- 
gene Hayward have been presented to 
the public library of Pana by Mr Hay- 
ward’s daughters. Mr Hayward for 
many years was one of the most prom- 
inent citizens of Pana, serving as 
mayor for one term. The collection of 
books contains many valuable and rare 
books in literature, science and art, and 
is valued at $7,000. 

A. M. P. 
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Libraries and Institutions 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of charities and cor- 
rections, May 10-17, libraries and insti- 
tutions had a place on the program. 

A meeting was held on Saturday 
morning, under the direction of Mr 
H. H. Shirer, chairman of the Charities 
comittee. The program was prepared 
by Miriam E. Carey, librarian for the 
state institutions of Minnesota, to 
whom the conduct of the session was 
turned over. Miss Carey called atten- 
tion to the fact that only 10 years had 
passed since library work in state in- 
stitutions had been undertaken. 

Miss Florence R. Curtis, teacher in 
the Illinois library school, as the first 
speaker, presented a survey of institu- 
tion libraries. The survey had been 
prepared from the replies to a question- 
naire sent to 600 institutions, tax sup- 
ported. The questionnaire was quite 
comprehensive and asked for informa- 
tion in detail. The return did not show 
that many of the state institutions had 
taken advantage of the help offered by 
state library commissions and similar 
agencies. In three states a special in- 
stitutional librarian is employed to give 
this definite aid. In several other 
states the institutional libraries are un- 
der the care of the state library work- 
ers who receive from them the aid 
which they desire. 

Statistics from the public libraries 
show an average annual book circula- 
tion of three issues for each volume in 
the collection and an average of 15 v. 
for each reader registered in a year. 
Twenty-three prison reports show a 
yearly circulation of 7 issues for each 
volume, 34 v. per year for each inmate 
and 57 v. for each reading inmate. Six 
other prisons which had aid from 
library workers had 11 issues for each 
volume, 92 v. per year for each inmate 
and 109 v. for each reading inmate. 

Sixteen insane hospitals issued each 
volume 3.6 times, each inmate read an 
average of 1.7 books per year and each 
reading inmate, 23 books. In five other 
hospitals under the supervision of 
librarians, each volume circulated 5 
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times, each inmate read an average of 
4 books a year and each reading in- 
mate, 32 books. 

In seven institutions for the feeble 
minded, each volume was issued 1.6 
times, each inmate read 2.8 v. and each 
reading inmate 15 v. In four institu- 
tions which had been aided by library 
workers each volume was issued 4 
times, each inmate read 3.4 v. and each 
reading inmate, 21 v. 

The second speaker was Miss Edith 
K. Jones, librarian of the McLean hos- 
pital, Waverly, Massachusetts, who 
spoke on “Importance of organized 
libraries in institutions.” She empha- 
sized the fact that the efficiency of a 
library lies not.in the number of its 
books but in the use of them, and this 
efficiency can be obtained only under 
intelligent organization. 

Mr Henry N. Sanborn, secretary of 
the Indiana library commission, gave 
a resumé of the outlook in Indiana. He 
referred to the 18 state supported in- 
stitutions all of which except one, have 
libraries. The penal and reformatory 
institutions, however, make the library 
a much more important part of their 
life than the other instiutions with the 
exception of the School for feeble 
minded. The circulation in the penal 
institutions is something like 350,000 
v. and the libraries of the penal insti- 
tutions are better organized and better 
conducted. The libraries are under the 
supervision of the Public library com- 
mission and the technical methods are 
excellent. An adequate corps of as- 
sistants and a special librarian are pos- 
sible from the inmates. 

The hospitals for the insane are the 
least in sympathy with the library 
movement and have done the least 
along library lines. 

The greatest need is financial. A 
fund of $500 for each institution for 
books, purchased under the supervision 
of the Public library commission, 
would be of immense value. 

The last speaker was Superintendent 
W. L. Kuser of the Iowa industrial 
school for boys whose fostering care 
for a library in a completely equipped 
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reading-room, made him a speaker with 
a right to be regarded as an authority 
on the theme “The book and the boy.” 
After calling attention to the fact that 
we are living in a time surcharged with 
change and advancing at a rate which 
makes us gasp, Mr Kuser said that in 
the development of manhood it is not 
a question of disposition or inclination 
to do but a lack of knowledge of what 
to do which hinders everyone in their 
efforts to strike a responsive chord in 
the mind and soul of the boy. 

“We are careful as to the company 
our boy keeps. We passed the Harri- 
son drug law, we oust the saloons, we 
regulate—very feebly and _ unobtru- 
sively usually—the pool and dance hall, 
we legislate against public profanity, 
cigarette and gambling, but at the same 
time there are moral lepers inflicting 
their hideous mental excretions upon 
our boys with a fervor and regularity 
that is uncanny. Go to almost any 
town and cheap, base literature is there 
in a supply almost inexhaustible. One 
cannot blame untutored boys for read- 
ing the same. Bright, colored pictures 
in the front, portray the virility of 
manhood in daring and adventure. 
There is a catchy title, short sentences, 
each one full of vigor; there is some- 
thing doing all the time. There is no 
preface, no dry introduction, something 
exciting happens in the first paragraph 
and so on through the whole perni- 
cious, bandit-making story. 

Why do we allow this poison to be 
manufactured and sold? Because no 
bad book or even a passive book which 
librarians tell us ‘does no harm’ has no 
place on the library shelves. The boy 
problem is one which deals largely 
with leisure time. Some better way to 
use at least part of this time ought to 
be found. No better plan can be fol- 
lowed than by permitting the boy to 
become acquainted with the mighty 
dead, by the study of good books. If 
the boy is carefully guided in his read- 
ing during the first twelve years of his 
life, little fear need be felt as to his 
book selections afterwards.” 


Public Libraries 


Mr Kuser’s paper will appear in full 
later. 

The discussion which followed was 
full of suggestions. The first topic was 
in regard to libraries in county jails. 

Miss Scott, organizer of the Indiana 
Public library commission, stated that 
a library in a county jail was a good 
thing if only as a piece of furniture. 

Miss Curtis told of a county jail 
which had been supplied with books 
from the Public library of Louisville, 
Kentucky. Miss Templeton, secretary 
of the Nebraska library commission, 
was of the opinion that the best way to 
secure funds was to get the consent of 
the authorities to include the library in 
the budget. If the money is wisely 
spent, no matter how small the amount, 
the library will grow up in time. 
Money will go further in institutional 
libraries because one is buying for one 
special class of people. 

Mr Robinson of Philadelphia thought 
there was a great lack of knowledge in 
selecting books for institutions as a 
knowledge of local conditions was nec- 
essary to wise selections. 

Mr Shirer of Ohio, spoke against do- 
nations from well-meaning persons who 
have books to spare which are entirely 
unsuitable for institution libraries. 
To obtain better books the Ohio board 
had secured the services of a librarian 
to compile for them a list of books to 
be published, under the title “A chil- 
dren’s home library.” This can be 
obtained on application to the Board of 
State Charities, Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss MacGregor, superintendent of 
the Hospital for crippled children, St. 
Paul, said that she buys fine picture 
books, not for general circulation but 
for table use and a reward of merit. 
Miss MacGregor selects the same sort 
of books to be used in the children’s 
libraries and uses the same guides for 
book selection that are used in other li- 
braries. Her hospital has a regular 
librarian .who has hours for story tell- 
ing for children and conversations with 
the bed patients. 

Miss Jones of the McLean hospital 
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said that a course of lectures was given 
in that hospital to nurses on books and 
reading, art and current events and the 
members of the medical staff have 
voiced appreciation of them, profession- 
ally and otherwise. 

The availability of books in foreign 
languages, especially Polish, brought 
out information of books obtainable 
from certain library commissions and 
also the lists of books in foreign lan- 
guages for sale by the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board. 

Rabbi Leon Volmer, superintendent 
of the Jewish orphans’ home, New Or- 
leans, asked whether there were inter- 
lineal translations of the classics of the 
foreign languages, stating that such 
would be of great use in teaching a for- 
eigner English and at the same time 
giving him the comfort of his mother 
tongue. 

Mrs D. B. Frazier, Columbia, South 
Carolina, asked to be put in touch with 
agencies which would assist her in get- 
ting books for the use of small negro 
children in her section. The problem 
elicited much sympathy and interest 
and the chairman was moved to assure 
her that the librarians of the country 
would find some way to help her. The 
need of these children is herewith 
urged on library commissions which 
operate outside their respective states 
and any other agencies for meeting the 
needs of such little citizens. 

Rabbi Volmer of New Orleans, of- 
fered the following resolution: 

That this session of the library workers 
petition the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction to establish a circulation 
library for the use of social workers in the 
South. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mrs Amigh of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, stated that the legislators who 
control the destinies of state institu- 
tions so largely, ought to be educated 
along these and other lines. 

Miss Scott of Indianapolis called at- 
tention to the Manual which had been 
prepared by the A. L. A. committee 
on library work in state institutions 
and which would soon be ready. An 


attempt had been made in the Manual 
to answer the questions: What books 
shall I select; How shall I arrange 
them ; How shall I keep track of them; 
How shall I get them to the readers; 
How shall I keep them in good condi- 
tion. 

A fine exhibit of the work in the 
Indiana state institutions prepared by 
the Public library commission of In- 
diana was on view in the corridors. 
The exhibit was full of suggestions to 
workers. 

The meeting was pronounced by all 
who were interested as a very valuable 
one and the audience which assembled 
was much larger than had been ex- 
pected. 

ANNA May PRICE. 





National Education Association 


The N. E. A. will hold its meeting 
in New York City, July 1-8. The li- 
brary program will be presented in 
two sessions. The first meeting on 
July 3 will be given over to a general 
topic, “As to whom shall control the 
educational policy of the high school 
library.” The second session will have 
for its general topic, “Books, sources of 
material and their use.” At this session 
there will be given a lecture recital on 
the “Drama of life in the lyrics of the 
folk,” by Caroline Crawford and Eliza- 
beth R. Fogg. Various phases of work 
with the high school will be presented 
by those engaged in that kind of work. 
Joint session of the library department and 

the Department of secondary education 

Auditorium, Washington Irving 
High School, East 17th Street and 
Irving Place, New York City, N. Y., 
Tuesday, July 3, 1916. 

Importance of the library in the mod- 
ern high-school; Dr William M. David- 
son, superintendent of schools, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Need of an aggressive campaign for 
better high-school libraries; Charles 
Hughes Johnston, professor of second- 
ary education, University of Illinois. 

Value of the library in vocational 
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and trade high-schools; Walter D. 
Hood, principal of the Gilbert high- 
school, Winsted, Connecticut. 

Administration and maintenance of 
the high-school library; Miss Mary 
Sullivan, head of the department of 
English, Fifth Avenue high-school, 
Pittsburgh. 

Report of library committee; C. C. 
Certain, chairman, head of department 
of English, Cass technical high-school, 
Detroit. 

Uses of the library in teaching subjects 

Five-minute talks by teachers and 
librarians. 

English; James F. Hosic, secretary 
of the National council of Teachers of 
English, Normal college, Chicago. 

History; Charles W. Gayman, prin- 
cipal of the Waite high-school, Toledo. 

German; Miss Lydia M. Schmidt, 
German department, University high- 
school, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago. 

French; William L. Milwetzky, 
French department, Barringer high- 
school, Newark, N. J. 

Commercial subjects: Arthur M. 


Wolfson, principal of Julia Richman 
high-school, New York City. 

Physical training; Caroline D. Wal- 
laston, physical training department, 
Girls’ Central high-school, Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Sciences; J. E. Peabody, head of 


biology department, Morris high- 
school, New York City. 

Special exhibition of material assem- 
bled by members of the Library com- 
mittee will be seen at Washington 
Irving high-school, East Seventeenth 


St. and Irving place, New York City. 





American Library Association 
School library section 


First Session. Thursday evening, 
June 29. 

Topic: The national campaign for 
better school libraries. 


The importance of the school library in 
modern education. James Fleming osic, 
Chicago Teachers college, Chicago, III. 

The school library situation in the south. 
‘e C. Certain, Polytechnic institute, Auburn, 
Ala. 


Symposium: How can we further the 
school library movement? 

What the college and university can do. 
peek S. Root, Oberlin college, Oberlin, 

10. 

How the public library can help in de- 
veloping effective high school libraries. 
Henry E. Legler, Chicago public library. 

What the public library can do for grade 
and rural school libraries. Effie L. Power, 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh. Orpha 
Maud Peters, Public library, Gary, Ind. 

What a department of education can do 
for school libraries of a city. Claude G. 
Leland, Superintendent of school libraries, 
New York city. 

Second session. 
2-5 p. m. 

2-3 Business meeting. Election of offi- 
cers. Reports of committees. 

3-5 Round fable conference on normal 
and elementary school libraries. Conducted 
by Nancy I. Thompson, State normal 
school, Newark, N. J. 

3-5 Round table conference of high school 
librarians. Conducted by Mary E. Hall, 
Girls’ high-school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

There will be an exhibit of normal and 
high school library work, photographs 
of rooms, plans, outlines of instruction, 
reading lists, illustrative material, etc. 

Avice A. BLANCHARD, 
Secretary. 

National association of state libraries 

The National association of State 
libraries will meet with the American 
library association at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, June 26-July 1, 1916. The 
headquarters will be at the Columbia, 
where several of the affiliated associa- 
tions will have headquarters. The 
meetings will be at the Columbia also. 

We have arranged for four sessions 
of our association, appointed for June 
27 and June 29. Two of them will be 
joint sessions with the American asso- 
ciation of Law libraries. The programs 
prepared for these joint meetings are 
of interest to librarians of both asso- 
ciations. 

An interesting number on the program 
will be an address by Dr. Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, of Philadelphia, on “The 
Economic conditions of the twentieth 
century,” before the first joint session. 
State Librarian Johnson Brigham, of 
Iowa, will lead the discussion of it. 

A. J. SMALL, 
President. 


Saturday afternoon, 
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Ontario Library Association 

The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Ontario library association was held 
Easter Monday and Tuesday, April 24 
and 25, in the Reference library, Toronto. 
The large registration, including repre- 
sentatives from quite a number of libra- 
ries which had never before joined the 
association, was exceedingly gratifying. 
This is the most satisfactory kind of evi- 
dence that the association is widening its 
circle of influence throughout the prov- 
ince. 

As has been the custom for some 
years, the program centered around a 
chief topic, namely, Library activities. 
The address of the president, David Wil- 
liams, Collingwood, dealt with “The 
press and the library,” and this was fol- 
lowed by an address by Mr W. E. Small- 
field, Renfrew, on “How we carried the 
public library by-law in Renfrew.” As 
Mr Smallfield is the president of the 
Canadian press association, and Mr Wil- 
liams is a recent ex-president, the library 
people had the opportunity of hearing 
the value of press codperation discussed 
by two experts. The balance of the af- 
ternoon was given to three papers on 
library lists, Miss Lillian Smith, head of 
the children’s department of the Toronto 
public library, discussing “Considerations 
which enter into the making of a list of 
books for Canadian girls;” Miss Gladys 


‘Stauffer, children’s librarian of the West- 


ern branch, discussing ‘Considerations 
which enter into the making of a list of 
books for Canadian boys,” and Dr Locke 
completing the series with “Value of lists 
of books, and a short list of books on 
the Great War.” All the afternoon the 
addresses were bright, informing and 
suggestive, and made a thoroughly enjoy- 
able session. 

At the evening session Dr C. C. James, 
the Commissioner of agriculture for 
Canada, gave a most comprehensive 
presentation of the great subject of 
“Agriculture and the war,” and pointed 
out the service that the public library 
could render, not only in informing the 
community as to present conditions and 
needs, but in assisting the community to 
prepare itself for conditions following 


the war. The balance of the evening was 
given over to an inspection of the annual 
exhibition of the Ontario society of art- 
ists, the John Ross Robertson collection 
of over 3,000 pictures, illustrative of Ca- 
nadian history, and all the departments 
of the library. The chief librarian and 
his staff were most attentive hosts, and 
the members present enjoyed greatly the 
social opportunity. 

The Tuesday morning session had as 
its two main items on the program “The 
use of a public library by the general 
reader” and “The use of a public library 
by a public man.” Miss Ethel G. Fla- 
velle, Lindsay, presented the case from 
the standpoint of the general reader, and, 
in a most comprehensive fashion, pointed 
out the uses of the three great depart- 
ments, the reading room, the reference 
library, the circulating library. Miss 
Flavelle’s statement of the value of the 
reading room was particularly valuable. 
The case of the public man and the pub- 
lic library was set forth in a brilliant 
paper by the Hon Mr Justice Riddell, 
whose keen sarcasm was equalled by his 
deep appreciation of the value of the 
library, an appreciation founded on con- 
stant use of the Toronto reference li- 
brary. [See p. 249.] 

The annual reports of the standing 
committees on the Selected list of books, 
Distribution of public documents, Li- 
brary institutes, Technical education and 
the public library, and Legal committee, 
were encouraging records of the good 
work of the past year, while the report 
of the secretary gave a survey of library 
work in the province, and some note of 
library work throughout the world. The 
financial report was decidedly gratifying. 
The presence of the new Inspector of 
public libraries for Ontario, Mr W. O. 
Carson, formerly chief librarian of the 
London public library, was made the sub- 
ject of warm congratulations and at the 
same time appreciative resolutions were 
passed in reference to Mr Walter R. 
Nursey, who has retired at the seventh 
year of his active service in the interests 
of library development. 

The officers for the incoming year were 


elected as follows: President, George H. 
Locke, M. A., Public library, Toronto; first 
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vice-president, Miss Mary J. L. Black, Pub- 
lic library, Fort William; second vice-presi- 
dent, F. P. Gavin, B. A., Public library, 
Windsor; secretary-treasurer, E. A. Hardy, 
B. A., D. Paed., 81 Collier Street, Toronto. 
Councillors:—D. M. Grant, B. A., Public 
library, Sarnia; W. J. Sykes, B. A., Carnegie 
library, Ottawa; W. H. Murch, Public li- 
brary, St. Thomas; Miss B. Mabel Dunham, 
B. A., Public library, Berlin; R. H. Bellamy, 
Public library, Mount Brydges; Ex-presi- 
dent, David Williams, Public library, Col- 
lingwood. 





New York Library Week 

The New York library association 
will meet at Bloomfield’s (formerly 
Hotel Earlington), Richfield Springs, 
September 11-16. The program is not 
yet completed, but a variety of sub- 
jects are under discussion and a number 
of speakers of reputation are expected. 

Richfield Springs is a short distance 
east of Utica and readily accessible 
from every part of New York State. 
Although perhaps best known as a 
health resort, the village offers a vari- 
ety of opportunities for recreation 
during the week. Among these are 
golf, tennis, boating, fishing, walking 
and a region famous for its automobile 
routes. The hotel is very favorably 
known. During “library week” it will 
be reserved entirely for those in at- 
tendance at the meetings of the asso- 
ciation. The hotel rates will be from 
$2 to $3 per day—a very substantial re- 
duction from the usual rates. 





Thackeray and Dickens used to be 
on bad terms. My grandmother recalls 
the ludicrous incident which brought 
them together. As they both left the 
Athenaeum, unknown to each other, 
they seized the same hat. The effect 
was ludicrous enough to appeal even 
to professional humorists and they 
shook hands.—The End of a Chapter. 


The successful man of today is the 
man who has ideas; who does things 
the average man does not think of. 
The young man who does his level best 
no matter how small his salary, is the 
man who makes the greatest success.— 
Alexander H. Revell. 
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Adventures Among Libraries 


I paid a visit to a branch library in 
a large eastern city and when I halt- 
ingly revealed the fact that I had come 
from far away, I was not exactly 
pleased with the smile of forbearance 
that fell over the countenance of the at- 
tendant as she stood at her desk and 
pointed to the various things that were 
in the library. That smile seemed to 
say that I would not know much about 
it anyhow, and so I used the invitation 
to “look” at a new idea of a local col- 
lection, as it might prove interesting 
to me, to escape through the door that 
was near by. 

When will our eastern friends learn 
that only occasionally are we called on 
to ride in oxcarts and carry rifles to 
shoot bears and wolves when we travel 
400 miles west of their seacoast? 

The bad taste left in my mouth by 
that visit was overcome by the recep- 
tion accorded in one of the branches 
of another large public library. True 
the librarian in charge there had grown 
up in the wilds of Wisconsin and had 
long been identified with the work in 
that state. Perhaps that was the rea- 
son. 

I enjoyed my visit more as_ she 
pointed to one thing and another which 
she was expecting to model on some 


Wisconsin idea with a notion to get . 


better results out of it than was 
achieved under the regulations then in 
force. 

Still the assistant to whom I talked 
as she showed me around the various 
parts of the library assured me that 
she was then laying plans to go to a 
western library school for the purpose 
of adjusting the experience which she 
had gained in her eight or ten years 
of library service. 

In answer to the query as to why she 
took the western library school when 
so many good ones were close at hand, 
she replied, “Oh, I do so admire the 
courage of the western librarians. They 
never seem afraid to attempt anything.” 
She did not mention bears and wolves, 
and I do not think she had them in 
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mind. She was a bright girl and I 
hope she will be able to carry out her 
ambition to go to a library school. 

I could not help hoping that some 
western librarians might have the same 
ideas in regard to any library schools 
when I visited a library which its cus- 
todian told me was housed in a $125,- 
000 building. It was a town that needed 
the help that comes from books—it 
was a comparatively new town and 
the external appearance of the build- 
ing was beautiful and fitted in appro- 
priately with the park-like surround- 
ings in the residence part on one side 
of the town where it was located. But 
the interior was built around an open 
dome that extended to the roof. The 
girls at the desk were polite, but list- 
less, and the methods in use were in- 
adequate to answering even the simp- 
lest questions concerning the work of 
the library. 

On one side there were seven readers 
in what was called the children’s room, 
and five of them were beyond legal vot- 
ing age. The books here were ar- 
ranged according to size, and the plan 
was defended on the plea that children 
liked to know how long anything was 
before attempting to read it! No one 
was in charge of the-room. When a 
borrower found a book he wanted he 
took it to the desk and it was charged 
to him by title on a library card bear- 
ing his name. 

I’m afraid the librarian, who was 
most courteous, will not think I know 
how to carry out his parting injunc- 
tion, “Give us a boost,” and he will be 
right—I don’t. 

I visited another library before I 
reached home which I used to know 
years ago when there weren’t as many 
devices or committees or organizations 
or associations to help librarians in 
what they think, as there are today. So 
many years had passed since I was a 
user of the library that I was a total 
stranger to every one there. 

Remembering how my ideas of that 
library had changed owing to other 
experiences afterward in other libra- 


ries, and observing the many con- 
veniences that were in sight; I thought 
I would talk for a while with the young 
lady at the reference desk and see if 
the ideas of the library had advanced 
with the conveniences. 

There were not more than three or 
four people in the large room and they 
were busy rummaging in catalog trays 
while the librarian sat at the desk for 
all the world like a 14 year old boy in 
the seventh grade at school, i.e. she 
was reading a book under her desk! 
It must have been very interesting for 
she looked up with a startled face at 
what I tried to make a cheerful saluta- 
tion, “Good morning.” She waited for 
me to open the conversation so I asked 
her if there were never any more visit- 
ors in the room than were there at 


present. She answered it in true 
Hibernian fashion by asking me, 


“What do you mean by visitors? Do 
you refer to these who are looking up 
references?” I meekly said, “Yes.” 
Then she told me at this time of the 
afternoon it was not to be expected that 
anybody except those doing contin- 
uous work would be in the library, that 
in the evening they often had two 
dozen readers. 

To my inquiry as to whether she was 
on night duty or not, in a sharp voice 
she replied, “No. The work is done at 
night by young men engaged for that 
particular purpose, mostly students in 
the professional schools of the town.” 

As I could not think of anything 
more to say, I walked away, though I 
had a query in my mind. Since the 
coming of all the aids and labor-saving 
devices for the librarians, how much 
and how have they helped their serv- 
ice? Twenty years ago we had no 
A. L. A. Booklist, no printed catalog 
cards, no A. L. A. subject headings, 
etc., etc. And also the query No. 2— 
Has the relief from technical work im- 
proved the quality of service or of work 
accomplished in library records? 

With malice toward none and with 
charity toward all, the adventures stop 
here. 
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Library Meetings 

Canada, Saskatchewan— The meeting 
of the Library association took place 
at Prince Albert, Sask., on April 25. 
Owing to the distance from the prin- 
cipal educational centers of the place 
of meeting and a civic reception held 
at the same time, many of those who 
have hitherto been prominent in con- 
nection with this gathering were un- 
able to be present. 

The secretary-treasurer submitted a 
report outlining the work carried on 
by the association during the year. 

A. H. Gibbard, B. A., librarian, Pub- 
lic library, Moose Jaw, was elected 
president; and Dr Norman Black, 
Regina, member of the Council, vice, 
J. H. Gallaway, resigned. The other 
members of last year’s Executive 
board were re-elected. 

An informal discussion took place on 
Section 33 of the Hotel act, which pro- 
vides for the establishment of public 
reading rooms and care of traveling 
libraries in hotels. Mr John Hawkes, 
Provincial librarian, pointed out that 
the matter was one which was entirely 
in the hands of the municipalities and 
he had no information as to what had 
been done in this direction. The gen- 
eral opinion seemed to be that no great 
development need be expected in this 
direction. 

It was decided to again memorialize 
the Provincial Government with re- 
spect to a small grant for the purpose 
of helping country librarians and em- 
ployees of libraries to attend the annual 
convention of the association or li- 
brary institutes which might be organ- 
ized under its direction. 

Dr Black was of the opinion that 
special efforts should be put forth to 
have subordinate officials of public li- 
braries become members and attend the 
annual gatherings, and that the atten- 
tion of Library Boards _ generally 
should be drawn to this matter. 

A resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed, saying that the Saskatchewan li- 
brary association gave its unqualified 
support to the movement for the estab- 
lishment of a Canadian national library, 
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recognizing as it does the urgent need 
of such an institution as an integral 
part of the intellectual and educational 
life of the Canadian people, its mani- 
fold advantages to students and inves- 
tigators in every branch of human 
knowledge, and its importance as the 
natural center for library development 
and activities throughout the Do- 
minion. 

Mr Honeyman, in moving this reso- 
lution, stated that the disastrous fire at 
the Parliament buildings at Ottawa 
had come within a small margin of 
totally destroying the only national col- 
lection in the Dominion, and he con- 
sidered it absolutely necessary that 
steps should be taken at a very early 
date in the direction indicated in the 
resolution. 

A telegram was received from the 
Ontario library association in session 
at Toronto, conveying fraternal greet- 
ings. 

Papers had been prepared to be read 
at this meeting by Mr John Hawkes, 
Provincial librarian, on the Provincial 
Government library, and by Miss B. 
Cleveland, Dominion Park school, 
Regina, on Story telling to children. 
Owing to the small attendance it was 
decided to take these papers as read, 
as they would be printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Saskatchewan educa- 
tional association. 

On Wednesday, the chief librarian of 
Regina public library and secretary- 
treasurer of the association addressed 
the general meeting of the Saskatche- 
wan educational association on the 
“Public library in public education.” 

The next annual gathering of the 
association has been fixed to take place 
in Regina. 

Iowa— The Des Moines library club 
has closed a most successful and enjoy- 
able year. The club is primarily a 
social organization made up of libra- 
rians from the city, state and college 
libraries. Some topic of interest to all 
is presented at the bimonthly meetings. 

A most enjoyable entertainment for 
the Shakespearean tercentenary cele- 
bration on April 4 was a procession of 
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representatives of characters from the 
plays of Shakespear with music from 
the plays. Folk dances followed by a 
reading from the Merchant of Venice, 
made the evening most enjoyable. 

The last meeting of the year will be 
city parks. 

Much credit for the splendid pro- 
grams of the year is due Miss Genti- 
liska Winterrowd, president, and her 
assistants, Miss Grace Shellenberger 
and Miss Pearl Hamilton. 


Missouri— The Columbia library club 
is a live organization of 41 members. 
These members are not only librarians 
and student assistants in the various 
branches of the University library, but 
include also the librarians of Stephens 
and Christian Junior colleges, and the 
State Historical Society library and 
the Public library of the city. 

Regular monthly meetings are held 
from October to May. The evening 
is divided between literary and social 
interests. A successful feature of the 
work this year has been that of dele- 
gating the business of the club to stand- 
ing committees such as program, en- 
tertainment and refreshment commit- 
tees. 

One night an enjoyable John Muir 
program was rendered, consisting of 
an excellent paper on the life and 
works of this great naturalist, and of 
selections read from his Stickeen. The 
April meeting consisted in discussing 
the various items of interest in the 
Shakespeare exhibit held in the faculty 
room of the new library. The most 
amusing feature of the social hour has 
been that of the White Elephant party 
held soon after Christmas. Undesir- 
able gifts were brought and auctioned 
off to the highest bidder. This money 
was raised to pay for refreshments. 
The precedent has been to make the 
last meeting a picnic in the woods. 

The club looks forward to enter- 
taining the State library association at 
the annual meeting next fall. 

Bessie M. Roserts, 
Secretary. 


North Carolina—The N. C. library as- 
sociation held its tenth annual meeting 
at Gastonia, April 12-13. 

At the first meeting the address of 
welcome by the mayor of the town was 
responded to by Miss Mary B. Palmer, 
president of the association. Miss 
Minnie W. Leatherman, secretary of 
the Library commission, in her ad- 
dress urged the association and citizens 
of the state to aid in the campaign for 
a public library in every town in North 
Carolina by 1920. She was followed 
by Miss Sarah Askew of the New Jer- 
sey commission. Miss Askew is not 
only an expert in her line of work but 
a very fascinating speaker. Aside from 
her delightful story-telling she won the 
hearts of the people by her charming 
personality. 

On Thursday morning, the associa- 
tion met in two sections for round table 
discussions of the problems of public 
and college libraries. The college 
librarians discussed “Teaching the use 
of books and libraries in our schools. 
and colleges.” The public librarians dis- 
cussed “Scientific management and ef- 
ficiency in the library ;” “How the pub- 
lic library can project itself into the life 
of a community ;” “T-he pamphlet prob- 
lem.” General discussion followed. 

After the session the visitors were 
taken for an automobile ride and served 
a delightful luncheon by the Woman’s 
Betterment association. 

Thursday afternoon, Mrs A. F. 
Griggs of the Durham public library 
gave a very helpful demonstration of 
the use of books and libraries to the 
high school children, the librarians and 
the public. At the business session, 
reports of officers and committees were 
made and the following officers elected: 
President, Miss Mary B. Palmer; vice 
presidents, Mrs D. A. Garrison, Mrs L. 
D. Coltrane, Mrs M. O. Linton; secre- 
tary, Carrie L. Broughton; treasurer, 
Mrs A. F. Griggs. 

Thursday night, Dr Maurice G. Ful- 
ton of Davidson college gave an illus- 
trated lecture on Shakespeare and 
Stratford. 
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On Friday, the librarians were the 
guests of Miss Palmer and the directors 
of the Carnegie library in Charlotte. 
An automobile ride and a delightful 
luncheon were given in honor of the 
visitors, the Board of trustees of the 
Charlotte Carnegie library being hosts. 


CarriE L. BRouGHTON. 


Tennéssee—The annual meeting of the 
Tennessee library association convened 
at the Chattanooga public library, April 
17, Miss Margaret Dunlap presiding. 
‘The theme of the meeting was, Oppor- 
tunities for library growth in Tennessee. 

Miss Lucy E. Fay, University of 
Tennessee library, Knoxville, gave a 
survey of school libraries, based on the 
answers to a questionnaire sent by the 
U. S. bureau of education to Tennessee’s 
96 county superintendents of education. 
More encouraging than the report of 
actual conditions was Miss Fay’s ac- 
count of the interest in and ambition 
for their school libraries which the writ- 
ers showed. 

The possibilities of the high school li- 
brary and how it should be administered 
were most interestingly presented by 
Miss Harriet L. Johnson, librarian of 
the Knoxville high-school library. 

Miss Margaret Kercheval, librarian, 
Carnegie library, Nashville, handled the 
subject, “City libraries: what they are 
doing.” She spoke of various new de- 
mands which are being made on city li- 
braries, and how they are filled in 
representative institutions. Miss M. U. 
Rothrock, Cossitt library, Memphis, 
mentioned some definite means of pub- 
licity by which the city library can 
reach and serve its community. 

The history and present status of 
county library work in Tennessee was 
given by Miss Louise McMillin, Chatta- 
nooga public library, who told of some 
of her experiences in_ establishing 
branches of the Chattanooga library 
among the East Tennessee mountains. 
What the county libraries mean to the 
community was told vividly and earn- 
estly by Prof W. P. Lockwood, prin- 
cipal of the Daisy high-school. He spoke 
especially of the county library in his 


school and its value as the social and 
intellectual center of the community. 
These two talks about pioneer library 
work in Tennessee’s picturesque moun- 
tain region were particularly inspir- 
ing. 

Mrs Pearl W. Kelley, department of 
Library extension, Nashville, reviewed 
library progress in the state at large dur- 
ing 1915. She called attention to the 
fact that a free county library now ex- 
ists at Greenville, Greene County, and 
that plans are being matured for several 


‘new library buildings in various towns. 


Discussion was led by Miss Marilla 
W. Freeman, who also spoke briefly 
about some notable features of the 1915 
A. L. A. 

John J. Mahoney, president of the 
Library board, Chattanooga, expressed 
pleasure at having the Tennessee library 
association meet with the local library 
and emphasized the duty of city libraries 
to serve their own counties. 

Officers for 1916-17 were elected as 
follows: President, Chas. D. Johnston, 
Cossitt library, Memphis ; first vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Dora Sanders, Vanderbilt 
university, Nashville; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Louise McMillin, Chatta- 
nooga public library ; secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss M. U. Rothrock, Cossitt li- 
brary, Memphis. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, 
members of the association and guests 
were taken on a special car to Signal 
Mountain inn, where luncheon was 
served. Signal Mountain, which was 
used as a signal station during the Civil 
war, commands a magnificent view of 
mountains, river and valley. From there, 
guests were taken to Lookout Mountain, 
from which one gets other excellent 
views of the surrounding country and a 
glimpse of the historic “battlefield 
above the clouds.” 

Washington— A library section is one 
of the active units of the Inland Em- 
pire teachers association which held its 
annual meeting in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, April 20-21. 

A session of the library section was 
held on Wednesday afternoon in the 
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Lewis and Clark high-school with Miss 
Frances Yeomans, of Chewelah, in the 
chair. Mr Hargraves, principal of the 
high school at Colfax, discussed “The 
high school in the small town,” and 
Superintendent Wagley of Kettle Falls 
advocated consolidation of school and 
town libraries. Miss Fargo, librarian 
of the North Central high-school of 
Spokane, described interestingly the 
library exhibit borrowed from the 
U. S. Bureau of Education which was 
on display in the library. The exhibit 
contains much important material on 
the subject of school libraries and the 
work of public libraries with schools, 
displayed graphically. 

The second session was held on 
Thursday afternoon. Mr G. W. Fuller, 
librarian of Public library of Spokane, 
urged on the meeting the importance 
of county libraries. Mr Fuller called 
attention also to the proposed library 
survey of the State of Washington, un- 
der the direction of Mrs Preston, state 
superintendent of schools of Washing- 
ton. Ex-State superintendent Dewey 
and Mr Watson contributed to the dis- 
cussion. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Gertrude Buckhous, libra- 
rian of the University of Montana, 
Missoula; secretary, Mary C. Richard- 
son, librarian of the Lewis and Clark 
high school, Spokane. Miss Mabel M. 
Reynolds, librarian of the State normal 
school at Cheney, was appointed per- 
manent secretary, whose office should 
be a clearing house for all kinds of 
library information in the Inland Em- 
pire. A resolution of commendation of 
the idea of a state supervisor of school 
libraries was passed. 

MARGARET ROBERTS. 
Coming meetings 


The Illinois library association will 
hold its annual meeting at Ottawa, 
probably on October 18-19. It is pro- 
posed that the week’s end following 
be spent at Starved Rock Park. 


The Minnesota library association will 
hold its annual meeting, September 7-9 


at Virginia. Dr Edward Steiner of 
Grinnell college and J. H. Hearding of 
Duluth, assistant general manager of the 
Oliver Mining Company, will be the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

The meeting of the Ohio library as- 


sociation will be held in Cincinnati, 
October 3-5. 





Interesting Things in Print 
A pamphlet of 12 pages octavo, con- 
taining a “List of books by Indiana au- 
thors in the Indianapolis library,” has 
been issued. 


A joint list of current periodicals in 
the libraries at Hartford, Connecticut, 
was published in the April number of . 
the Trinity College Bulletin. 


The Carnegie library of Pittsburgh has 
issued a selected list of stories to tell to 
children with stories and poems for holi- 
day programs. The list was prepared by 
Miss Edna Whitemen, supervisor of 
story telling in the library. 


A list of contemporary American fic- 
tion recommended to students for gen- 
eral reading has been published by the 
Purdue university library. The list was 
prepared by H. H. Peckham and Paul 
Sidwell, instructors in English in the 
university. 


The City of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, has issued a 40-page pamphlet on 
“recent poetry.” It supplements an 
earlier publication, “Some modern 
verse.” It covers in general the best 
works of the present century which 
have been added to the library in the 
past 10 years. This list was also com- 
piled by Miss E. H. King of the library 
staff, as was the first one. 


A supplementary catalog of books 
for districts, townships, and high 
schools in Michigan has been issued 
by the State library and the State de- 
partment of education in Michigan. 

The list is arranged by subjects and 
has in addition a list of references for 
Camp-fire Girls’ libraries, Boy Scouts, 
Michigan young people’s reading 
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classes and a correct list of prices for 
books in the prepared list. 

A preprint of chapter 18 of the A. L. 
A. Manual on library economy con- 
tains a lengthy and a very clear discus- 
sion of classification written by Miss 
Corinne Bacon. The matter is treated 
comprehensively, in: that the various 
phases of it are treated chronologic- 
ally as well as philologically. Com- 
ments both for and against are made on 
the various schemes of classification. 
In addition to the discussion of classifi- 
cation itself and the various schemes, 
rules for classification and for book 
numbers are also treated. 

The presentation of the subject is 
clear, definite and well-balanced. It is 
to be regretted that the bibliography 
which closes the chapter was not made 
more inclusive than it stands. 


A list of books for township libraries 
in the State of Wisconsin has been pre- 
pared by O. S. Rice, supervisor of 
school libraries and has been issued 
from the office of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

The state law of Wisconsin provides 
that the books purchased for the town- 
ship libraries by the school authorities 
shall be selected from the list prepared 
under the direction of the state super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
list just issued is intended to cover a 
two years period, April 1916 to April 
1918. It is arranged by subjects and is 
quite fully annotated. It is classified by 
D. C. and has a very complete author’s 
index. 

The history of the Michigan Board 
of Library commissioners shows that 
for the six years during which the 
basic work of the organization was 
done, the commission received only 
$800 a year. On this, the report says 
that “the whole state was organized 
and the future work mapped out.” 

Helen L. Price, the county normal 
instructor, reports that 140 students 
have taken the elementary course in 
library class training in the normal 
schools of Michigan. Last year there 
were 68 pupils enrolled exclusive of 
those who took courses in children’s 
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work. There are 423 traveling libraries 
in circulation. The 249 public libraries 
in Michigan contain 1,644,692 v. and 
the township and district libraries 

A list of state and government pub- 
lications are included in the report. 
These ought to be of special help to 
teachers and librarians. 


An outline for the Supplementary 
Course in U. S. Documents by Adelaide 
R. Hasse used in the New York Li- 
brary School covers an arrangement 
of subjects that suggest an absorbingly 
interesting presentation, as some of the 
topics will illustrate; Our first ambas- 
sadors to foreign countries; American 
culture in the diplomatic service, New 
Yorkers, New Englanders, Southerners 
and Westerners; Our navy in diplo- 
matic history; The history of the ideas 
of international peace; Events in which 
the state department participated at 
various periods; Jay’s treaty. These 
with a number of other topics relating 
to the public known as phases of U. S. 
documents look really tempting with 
none of the foreign aspects usually at- 
tributed to Public Documents. 

Lapp, J. A., and C. H. Mote. Learning to 
earn. A plea and a plan for vocational 
education. p. 241. Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 
apolis. $1.25. 1915. 

Wherein libraries have displayed 
their weakness and librarians have re- 
vealed their shortcomings, in common 
with school teachers, professors and 
our educational system as a whole, the 
authors of “Learning to earn” pass 
judgment in a manner not entirely 
amicable. The book is a plea for in- 
dustrialized education and industrial- 
ized libraries. 

A chapter is devoted to discussing 
duties which libraries must perform in 
extending the opportunities for voca- 
tional education. 

From the report of the Indiana com- 
mission on Industrial and agricultural 
education, of which Mr Lapp was sec- 
retary, a section commenting on the 
work of the library in relation to voca- 
tional training is quoted, followed by 
the authors’ candid opinion of libraries 
and librarians. 
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“The weakness of the library, as pointed 
by the report,” they state, “consists in its 
failure to provide literature of vocational 
worth. This is due partly to the want of 
demand for the information, but largely to 
the lack of qualification on the part of the 
librarian. Librarians to a large degree are 
mere lovers of books. Such qualifications 
as they have are in the realm of literature, 
history and art. They have little technical 
or industrial knowledge and less sympathy 
with the industrial world. Few helps have 
been accorded them by guiding agencies. 
Library associations and state commissions 
give ample guidance for book selection in 
boys’ and girls’ stories, modern ‘novels and 
in literature, art, history or social science, 
but provide slight guidance in the selection 
of books suitable for vocational workers.” 
(p. 253.) 

The book compels attention by the 
presentation of educational possibili- 
ties now unrealized in the changed con- 
ditions of life in this age of commercial 
activity. It asserts the need of a school 
system which will devote itself more 
diligently to training for business, for 
the trades, agriculture, home, and in- 
dustrial callings. An expansion of 
educational aims and facilities far be- 
yond anything ever attempted here or 
abroad, is urged. It is the expression 
of a conviction that industry, business 
and agriculture must rely for future 
growth upon a wider dissemination of 
scientific knowledge and business prin- 
ciples. The authors came nearly stating 
the import of the problem in a single 
sentence: “Enough knowledge is al- 
ready stored up to revolutionize the 
practical world if it could only be 
brought into action.” (p. 24.) 

The part which public libraries 
would have in a program of vocational 
education with such an end in view 
suggests itself. It would consist in the 
systematic dissemination of the knowl- 
edge pertaining to the industries and 
vocations, in conjunction with the 
schools. In treating the question of 
public school education the assumption 
exists and is expressed repeatedly 
throughout the book that the educa- 
tional process should be primarily and 
immediately functional, with the “life- 
career motive” always in the fore- 
ground and the training of pupils for 


the career or vocation as the end in 
view and the purpose of attendance in 
school. Cultural training would ema- 
nate spontaneously from the linking 
up of the process of education with the 
daily living. The plan advanced takes 
into consideration the facilities of vo- 
cational education already in existence 
and here the revision of the standards 
of education would have its beginning. 
The period of attendance in the ele- 
mentary grades would be shortened. 
Prevocational schools would receive 
the pupils from the elementary school 
between the ages of fourteen and six- 
teen. An elaborate system of commer- 
cial schools, industrial, trades, agricul- 
tural, continuation schools and home- 
training schools would be developed to 
replace the present public schools and 
high schools. The schools would 
graduate their pupils into the public 
libraries. The system would be built 
on community needs, always adapting 
its curriculum to local conditions. The 
state would exercise supervision, while 
uniformity of method and an equitable 
distribution of the burden of expense 
would be obtained by federal aid. The 
plan is inclined toward the paternal- 
istic, the whole teaching theory from 
kindergarten to university being found- 
ed on the idea of vocational training 
for mastery of the life-work, and at- 
tendance in school compulsory. 

The book attempts to make an issue 
of the problem-and, in a sense, chal- 
lenges educators to take a stand. How- 
ever sound the reasons supporting the 
view that education might better be 
derived from the real conditions of a 
people’s national life than by injecting 
it through text-books and formulae, the 
book is quite likely to arouse the oppo- 
sition of those whose cooperation is 
sought because of the attitude 
assumed. There will be those who 
think that industry could benefit as 
much by adopting some of the methods 
of the classroom as by imposing an in- 
dustrialized curriculum upon _ the 
school. 

Ratpu E. DuNncAN. 





Library Schools 
Carnegie library school 
Miss Anna Holding, librarian of the 
Brumback library, Van Wert, O., gave 
a talk on “County work as developed 
by the Brumback library,” April 17. 

A course in Public speaking con- 
ducted by Mrs Ella B. Kirk was begun 
April 20. 

Lectures on Parliamentary law are 
being given once a week to the junior 
class by William A. Jordan. 

April 28-May 2, Miss Elizabeth 
Knapp, chief of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Detroit public library, De- 
troit, Michigan, gave four lectures on 
Biography. 

Miss Adah Hopkins, instructor in 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
school, is giving a course of lectures 
on Social conditions to the senior class. 

Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen of 
Riverside, Illinois, gave 10 lectures 
May 8-16 on storytelling. The school 
invited those interested to an open lec- 
ture on the evening of May 12 in the 
lecture hall of Carnegie institute when 
Mrs Thomsen spoke on “Story telling 
as a folk art.” 

Junior students are receiving in- 
struction in sewing and mending books 
in the library bindery, where each stu- 
dent is scheduled for three periods. 

Alumnae notes 

Esther Friedel, special student ’14- 
15, has resigned her position of chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Carnegie free 
library of Allegheny, to become assist- 
ant children’s librarian of the Browns- 
ville junior branch of the Brooklyn 
public library. 

Alice R. D. Gillim, 715, is organizing 
the Public library at Munroe, Louis- 
> jana. 

Mabel Harlow, ’14, has resigned 
from the children’s department of the 
Carnegie library of Pittsburgh to ac- 
cept the position of children’s librarian 
in the Public library, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Mary Hughes, ’15, has resigned her 
position of children’s librarian of the 
Public library, Victoria, B. C., Can- 
ada, and has been appointed children’s 
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librarian of the Ballard branch, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

Helen R. Langfitt, 16, has been made 
librarian of the Woods Run branch of 
the Carnegie free library of Allegheny. 

Martha J. Sands, ’15, was married 
May 4, in Pittsburgh, Pa., to Louis 
Kirtland of Poland, Ohio. 

Carolyn D. Stevens, ’16, has resigned 
her position of children’s librarian of 
the Public library, Burlington, Iowa, 
to become children’s librarian of the 
Carnegie library of Homestead, Pa. 

SaRAH M. BOocte, 
Principal. 
New York public library 

The juniors have visited the libraries 
of the following local institutions dur- 
ing the spring term: Columbia univer- 
sity, Teachers’ college, Avery library, 
School of journalism, City college, 
Hunter (Normal) college; Children’s 
museum and Brooklyn institute; Russell 
Sage Foundation; American society of 
Civil engineers, Municipal reference li- 
brary, Mercantile library, New York 
Society library; Montague branch of 
the Brooklyn library, Pratt institute. 

Lectures from visiting librarians have 
been as follows: 

Junior lectures: 

Library buildings and Library legislation 
(seven lectures), W. R. Eastman. 

Work with schools, Miss Harriet Wood. 

Civics, woman, and common sense, Miss 
Maud Van Buren. 

Senior lectures : 

The small library (two lectures), Mrs 
Alma D. Custead. Patchogue, L. I. 

The special library, Miss Marian Glenn. 

Commission work, Miss Sarah B. Askew, 
also Mrs Belle Johnson. 

Cataloging for children’s rooms, Miss 
Emma F. Cragin. 

The seniors of the reference course 
have completed a comparison of alma- 
nacs and yearbooks, which may be con- 
sulted by anyone. 

Dr H. L. Koopman, librarian of 
Brown university, has accepted an in- 
vitation to deliver the Commencement 
address on Friday, June 9. 

Miss Sutliff has delivered a course of 
four readings on “Modern poetry” at 
the Patchogue public library this winter. 
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The juniors had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Miss Van Buren at tea after her 
lecture. 

Ellen M. Foster (junior, 1912) was 
married to Harold I. Bell, April 27, at 
Ottumwa, Iowa. They will reside in 
Portland, Maine. 

The bibliography subjects selected by 
the present senior class are as follows: 


Literature of the dance, Ethel M. Clarke. 

School lunches, Lucy Condell. 

Pageants, Caroline H. Davis. 

Co-operative schemes for purchase of 
food, Louise E. Jones. 

Education of women before the 19th 
century, Jessie McCurdy. 

Year books of learned societies, contain- 
ing biographical material, Johanna Olchew- 
sky. 
Chinese art, Olivia H. Paine. 
Opportunities for women in ‘sane and 
the professions, Elizabeth Prall. 

Poetry of democracy, Ena Robb. 

Novels of life in the Southern states, 
Grace Thomson. 

List of books published in Albany up to 
the Civil war, Glenroie R. W. Vail. 

Translations of Greek dramas, Ella E. 
Wagar. 

Subjects for the senior theses are: 


History of Philadelphia libraries, Eliza- 
beth V. Clark. 

The furnishing of the children’s room, 
Gladys L. Crain. 

Care of clippings and ephemeral material, 
Philena A. Dickey. 

Relation of the library to the community, 
Jennie C. Engell. 

Yorkville district: Study of the com- 
munity for library purposes, Dorothy A. 
Goodrich. 

Library publicity, Jessica Hopkins. 

Music collections in public libraries, Clara 
L. Overton. 

History of the high school library move- 
ment of the United States, Helen Salzmann. 

Difficult problems of librarianship in 
China, Samuel T. Seng. 

History of codperative cataloging, Eliz- 
abeth J. Sherwood. 

Aguilar district: Study of the community 
for library purposes, Ray Simpson. 

Importance and use of the normal school 
library, Maud I. Stull. 

Libraries in Vermont, Edna H. Wilder. 


Mary W. PLUMMER, 
Principal. 
New York state library 
In some ways, it was rather unfor- 
tunate that this year’s library trip cov- 
ered the same general route taken by 
three other library schools at nearly 
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the same time. In other ways, the 
visit, which lasted from April 3 to 11 
inclusive, was merely another demon- 
stration of the hospitable treatment 
which we have, through long experi- 
ence, come to expect from New Eng- 
land libraries. Springfield, Worcester, 
Boston, Harvard University, Medford, 
Salem, Somerville and Providence were 
visited. The new Widener library and 
the new building of the Boston Athen- 
aeum were among the libraries first 
visited by the school this year. 

Despite the large size of the party, 
53, the schedule was carried out with 
but one noticeable complication, and 
that one not the fault of the students. 
In addition to the uniformly courteous 
treatment received everywhere, espec- 
ially pleasant features of the trip were 
the informal reception given by Mr 
and Mrs Shaw and the staff of the 
Worcester public library, a luncheon 
given by Dr Wilson of Clark univer- 
sity at which the school had the pleas- 
ure of meeting President G. Stanley 
Hall, and teas given at the Somerville 
public library, the Essex institute, 
Simmons college, Medford public 
library, and John Carter Brown library. 
Mr Gardner M. Jones again kindly took 
the entire party in a special car to his 
branch library and guided them to the 
Essex and Peabody institutes, and Dr 
H. L. Koopman placed the party under 
similar obligations at Providence. The 
informal tea given in the pleasant 
rooms of the John Carter Brown li- 
brary made a very pleasant end to the 
trip. 

The Regents of the University of the 
State of New York have included in 
their revised rules a recent recommen- 
dation of the faculty. Hereafter, the 
school year will begin the _ third 
Wednesday in September and end the 
third Friday in June. Supervised prac- 
tice work and the library visit are also 
officially recognized as part of the 
work of the school year. 

The school will close June 23 to per- 
mit those students who desire to do so 
to attend the A. L. A. meeting at As- 
bury Park. The first part of the sum- 
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mer session will begin Wednesday, 
May 31; the second part, June 21. 
Lectures from visiting lecturers have 
been as follows: 
April 14—Branch library administra- 
tion, by Miss Mary Casamajor of the 


Prospect branch of the Brooklyn public. 


library. 

April 24—Some experiences in com- 
mission work, by Miss Sabra W. 
Vought, formerly of the Ohio library 
commission. 

April 27-28—Commission work in 
New Jersey. Two lectures by Miss 
Sarah B. Askew of the New Jersey 
library commission. 

May 3-4—Library buildings. 
lectures by Mr W. R. Eastman. 

May &—The college library build- 
ing; and Literature of mountaineering, 
by N. L. Goodrich, librarian of Dart- 
mouth college. The latter was given 
before the library round table. 

F. K. WALTER. 


Simmons college 

The Simmons College library school 
does not make an annual “tour of li- 
braries,” as most of the other schools 
do, but throughout the year, usually 
on Monday afternoons, it visits neigh- 
boring institutions, and occasionally 
spends a Saturday visiting groups of 
libraries in more distant cities. During 
the month, April 17-May 17, such visits 
were made to the Massachusetts state 
library, the Boston Athenaeum, the 
Widener library of Harvard university, 
the Perkins Institution for the blind, 
and to an auction sale at Libbie’s. In 
Providence, the Public library and the 
Athenaeum, the Rhode Island state 
library, and the John Hay, John Carter 
Brown and the Annmary Brown libra- 
ries were visited. 

In May the outside lectures were: 
Miss Ethel Johnson, Special libraries; 
Mr Langdon Ward, Branch libraries; 
Miss J. Maud Campbell, Work with 
foreigners. 

The only new topics taken up in this 
period of the course are Library build- 
ings, and Classed cataloging. 

Final examinations occur May 29- 


Two 
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June 9, and Commencement day this 
year falls on June 14. 

During the summer practice work 
will be done in various libraries, much 
of it under the supervision of the 
Massachusetts free public library com- 


mission. 
Summer session 


The Conference called by the Com- 
mission to meet at Simmons, July 25-27, 
will be open also to all those registered 
in the summer class and its sessions will 
be considered, for them, a part of the 
course in Reference and Library econ- 
omy. 

The speakers at the conference will 
be Mr Belden, Miss Campbell, Mr 
Lowe, Miss Jones, of the Commission, 
Miss Donnelly and Miss Crampton, of 
the college, Miss Wheeler of Leominster, 
Miss Wiggin of Belmont, Mr Greene 
of Amherst, Mr Wellman of Spring- 
field. 

1916-17 


While this year is but just drawing 
to its close, the program for 1916-17 is 
determined upon. The present staff of 
instructors will be unchanged, except 
that the College is compelled, with the 
greatest regret, to accept Mr Bolton’s 
decision that pressure of work will 
make it impossible for him to carry the 
course of lectures in the history of li- 
braries next year. A few minor 
changes have been made in the curricu- 
lum, the only new departure being that a 
new elective called “High school libra- 
ries,” is offered to those who have had 
the course in “Library work with chil- 
dren.” This will be given during the 
second term, once a week. 

Rebecca Gross, ’12, was married May 
17 to Frederick Stephen Marsh. 

Ella M. Coats, ’16, has been appointed 
to a position whose duties will be divided 
between the Social Service library and 
the Simmons College library department. 

Barbara Keith, *15-16, has been ap- 
pointed on the cataloging staff of the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

Marjorie Yates, ’16, has received an 
appointment in the Swarthmore College 
library. 

Chie Hirano, special, will catalog in 


> 
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the Japanese department of the Boston 
Museum of fine arts this summer. 

Alice Rowe, 715-16, has received an 
appointment as general assistant in the 
Wellesley College library. 

Florence Sutherland, ’08, has resigned 
from the Seward Park branch of the 
New York public library to take a posi- 
tion in the Kern County library at 
Bakersfield, California. 

June RicHarpson DONNELLY, 
Director. 


Western Reserve university 

The schedule for the past month has 
included the course in Governments 
documents given by Carl P. P. Vitz, 
of the Cleveland public library, and a 
graduate of the library school. In con- 
nection with this course the students 
have had the opportunity to attend one 
of the city council meetings. 

The outside lecturers for the month 
have been as follows: Dr E. A. Peter- 
son of the Cleveland public school, who 
spoke on “Recreation a community 
necessity”; Mr F. W. Jenkins, librarian 
of the Russell Sage Foundation library, 
on “The Russell Sage Foundation,” 
“The library as a civic factor,” “The li- 
brary and the delinquent.” These were 
the concluding lectures in the course 
on “The public library. and com- 
munity welfare,” and the inspiring mes- 
sage which Mr Jenkins brought to the 
school aroused genuine enthusiasm in 
all who heard him speak. Miss Kath- 
leen Jones, librarian of the McLean 
Hospital library, Waverley, Mass., 
spoke on “Institutional libraries,” es- 
pecially those in hospitals, giving the 
students a glimpse of this compara- 
tively new field of library service in 
helping those who are mentally and 
physically sick. Miss Harriet A. Wood, 
School librarian of the Portland (Ore- 
gon) public library, gave an account of 
the splendid work with the schools of 
Multnomah county and spoke on the 
administration of school libraries. Miss 
Bessie Sargeant Smith, supervisor of 
smaller branches and high school libra- 
ries of the Cleveland public library, 
spoke on “High school libraries.” Mrs 


Emily Gibson of the new Cleveland 
Art museum gave an interesting ac- 
count of the “Educational work of art 
museums,” Miss Clara L. Myers, asso- 
ciate professor of English, spoke on 
“The essay,” and Professor Benjamin 
P. Bourland on “Poetry.” Both are 
members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity. 

Miss Evelyn Hess, W. R. L. S., 713, 
who has returned to Cleveland as the 
children’s librarian of the new East 
Cleveland public library, was a guest 
of the school for an afternoon, and gave 
a very interesting talk on her work 
with the boys’ and girls’ clubs in New 
York public library. 

On April 15, the Alumni association 
presented on its lectureship foundation, 
Marie L. Shedlock, the English story 
teller, who lectured on “Humor in edu- 
cation,” illustrated by scenes from Alice 
in Wonderland and other stories. This 
lecture was given in Amasa Stone me- 
morial chapel, located on the Adel- 
bert college campus, and immediately 
following it there was a reception for 
Miss Shedlock in the rooms of the li- 
brary school. Members of the univer- 
sity faculty, the Cleveland library staff 
and interested friends of the school 
were guests. 

The school was closed from April 19 
to 27, the Easter vacation of the uni- 
versity. 

ALIcE S. TYLER, 
Director. 


University of Wisconsin 

The observance of the tenth anni- 
versary of the school proved enjoyable 
and stimulating alike to the present 
class and the alumni, who returned for 
the occasion, April 29. The formal pro- 
gram consisted of two lectures; the 
first, appropriate in connection with the 
University celebration of Shakespeare’s 
tercentenary, was given by Mr Charles 
D. Stewart, entitled Unacademic ad- 
ventures in Shakespeare. For the other 
May Day speaker an alumna of the 
school was chosen for the first time, 
Hannah M. Lawrence, 1910, supervisor 
of branches, Buffalo (N. Y.) public 
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library. Her paper, The added cubit, 
was delightfully sympathetic. 

The reception was attended by more 
than 200 friends of the school. In addi- 
tion to the annual exhibition of poster 
bulletins on the gallery walls, the dis- 
play cases in the foyer contained speci- 
men sheets from the students’ notes 
and syllabi, and their tools, all of which 
graphically illustrated to the alumni 
the course of study carried on at the 
present time. 

The business meeting of the Alumni 
association took place at 2 o’clock and 
the reunion dinner, with 78 present, at 
the Woman’s building in the evening. 
Miss Lawrence presided; letters and 
telegrams were read from Mrs Sawyer, 
Miss Drake, Miss McCollough, Miss 
Kennedy and Mrs Brewitt, all formerly 
connected with the faculty; from Miss 
Kinsley, president of the Alumni asso- 
ciation, and Mrs Blackall; toasts were 
given by Miss Hazeltine, Mr Dudgeon, 
and Mr Blakeman, and brief responses 
were made for each of the 10 classes, 
every one of which was represented 
The spirit of the occasion was most 
inspiring. The tables were prettily 
decorated with pink sweet peas and 
snap dragons, and the menu cards were 
furnished by the courtesy of the Demo- 
crat Printing Co. Announcement was 
made at the banquet by Ada J. Mc- 
Carthy, ’07, that the alumni intend to 
present a Victrola to the school to 
commemorate the decennial. The gift 
of the class of 1916 was presented by 
Helen Farr, the president, a collection 
of fifteen Victrola records. The even- 
ing was spent in dancing. 

The following alumni took part in 
the reunion: 

Class of 1907, Mrs Anna D. Smith 
Blakeman, Ada J. McCarthy, Margaret 
Reynolds, Ella V. Ryan and Mrs Mary 
E. Bechaud Steffen; 1908, Helen Tur- 
vill; 1909, Polly Fenton; 1910, Lilly 
M. E. Borresen, Bettina Jackson, Han- 
nah M. Lawrence, Emma Wald; 1911, 
Florence E. Dunton; 1912, Florence R. 
Castor, Sadie Wykes; 1913, Mary A. 
Egan, Dorothy B. Ely, Marion Hum- 
ble, Mrs Elizabeth S. Koelker; 1914, 
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Jessie W. Bingham, Martha Burt, 
Lucius H. Cannon, Ferne L. Congdon, 
B. Mildred Coon, May C. Lewis, Geor- 
gia Lutkemeyer, Ruth C. Rice, Julia C. 
Stockett, Callie Wieder ; 1915, Ethel E. 
Else, Margaret Ely, Cecilia Troy, 
Loretta von Syberg, Irma M. Walker; 
class of 1916 attended in a body. Cath- 


erine E. Head, 1915, visited the school © 


a few days later and told the students 
of her interesting year in the Cleveland 
training class for children’s librarians. 

In addition to the scheduled lec- 
tures of the spring term, the class 
visited in sections the private bindery 
and heard a lecture by Miss Katherine 
Hall on her work. Miss Mary A. Wig- 
gin of the Massachusetts Consumers’ 
league spoke on the Characteristics 
of a good trained worker, drawing her 
illustrations from a keen observation 
of libraries. The school was fortunate 
in being able to secure convocation 
tickets for the concert given by the 
Russian Cathedral choir, when it ap- 
peared in Madison. In the discussions 
on sociological material, talks. have 
been given by J. A. Hazelwood of the 
Civil service commission, Sidney J. 
Williams of the State industrial com- 
mission, and L. W. Hutchcroft of the 
State board of health. The students 
had opportunity to hear several dis- 
tinguished Shakespearean critics, 
among others, Charles Mills Gayley 
and William Allan Neilson, who lec- 
tured at the university in April. Prof 
Bleyer of the school of journalism de- 
livered a special lecture to the class on 
Newspapers for libraries. 

The classes are at work on their bib- 
liographies. 

Appointments to date, class of 1916 

Stella E. Baskerville, member, Train- 
ing class for children’s librarians, 
Cleveland public library. 

Winifred G. Batchelor, organizer, 
Waukesha public library. 

Helen R. Cochran, reviser, Wiscon- 
sin library school. 

Margaret E. Davenport, assistant, 
Freeport (Ill.) public library. 

Florence C. Day, librarian, Edgerton 
public library. 
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Gertrude L. Ellison, assistant refer- 
ence librarian, Duluth (Minn.) public 
library. 

Grace W. Estes, librarian, Stanley 
public library. 

Alta D. Fifield, assistant, Branch 
dep’t, Cincinnati (O.) public library. 

Juliet Lawrence, librarian, West Du- 
luth (Minn.) branch library. 

Georgie G. McAfee, assistant, Evans- 
ville (Ind.) public library. 

Jessie F. Montgomery, librarian, 
Dep’t of extension, University. of Al- 
berta, Edmonton, Canada. 

Lucius H. Cannon, legislative refer- 
ence course, ’14, who has been doing 
special indexing, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the American Appraisal Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mary EMoGENE HAZELTINE, 
Preceptor. 





The Baker-Taylor Company have 
readjusted a line of their business in 
their new quarters at 354 Fourth Ave. 
in New York City which is very much 
larger,and a more convenient place 
than their former quarters. 

A recent visit showed books upon 
books, one might almost say tons of 
books, of all publishers, most attractive 
in their clean covers and with plenty 
of light in which to examine them. 
The librarians who expect to go to 
New York after the A. L. A. meeting 
would find it most instructive to see 
the system and order that is observed 
in carrying out the wishes of the cus- 
tomers. While in many ways different 
from the routine of a library, still it in- 
dicates promptness, accuracy and abil- 
ity. “Team work” in its most effective 
form in fireproof, sanitary quarters is 
an attraction that is well worth seeing. 


Report attached to a broken chair in 
the Cleveland public library: 
This is how it happened— 
A reader sitting in this chair 
Fell fast asleep, quite unaware. 
Soon, as in ancient Eden’s plan, 
Occurred, alas, “the fall of man.” 
The man was bruised; the chair was broke, 


The public viewed it as a joke. 
—W. F. S. 


News from the Field 
East 

The Public library of Dover, New 
Hampshire, records 44,275 v. on the 
shelves; circulation, 76,848, 53% of 
which was fiction; total number of bor- 
rowers, 15,840; income, $6,260; sal- 
aries, $2,693 ; books, $1,108; total main- 
tenance, $6,017. 


Miss D. C. Miller, who has been 
librarian at Easthampton, Mass., for 47 
years, has resigned her position. She 
has been with the library since it was 
first organized and has served the long- 
est of any town official that has ever 
been connected with Easthampton. 


Miss Alice Jordan, children’s libra- 
rian at Boston public library, will pub- 
lish an article in the July number of 
Modern Hospital on books for children 
in hospitals, homes for cripples, etc. It 
is a list for convalescents and reprints 
may be obtained from the secretary of 
the Association of hospital librarians. 
Miss Ida Woodcock, Butler hospital, 
Providence, R. I. 


Miss Henrietta St. B. Brooks, libra- 
rian of Wellesley college, died at her 
home in Wellesley, Mass., March 20. 
Miss Brooks was graduated from Welles- 
ley. At various times she was connected 
with the library at Harvard college and 
the Carnegie library at Pittsburgh. In 
1905 she went to Wellesley college as 
assistant librarian and was elected libra- 
rian in 1909. 

Central Atlantic 

Harriet H. Stanley, N. Y. State, ’95, 
has been substituting temporarily in 
the Public library at Utica, N. Y. 


A memorial exhibit is on display in 
the Prints division of the New York 
public library in memory of the late 
Henry Wolf. 


The Public library of Buffalo, New 
York, has received by the will of the 
late J. C. Beecher, a collection of 86 v. 
and 29 pamphlets relating to the horse. 


In a recent seven day campaign carried 
on in Wilmington, Delaware, for a li- 
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brary building costing $325,000, the total 
amount subscribed was $325,294. 


Because of the gift of a site for a 
building, the Wilmington institute free 
library will lay plans and begin work 
for the new library building. 


Alice T. McGirr, N. Y. State, ’06-’07, 
has resigned her position as first as- 
sistant in the reference department of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburgh, to 
accept the librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh library. 


Ernest Bruncken, for seven years as- 
sistant registrar of the Copyright divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, has 
been dismissed from the service. News- 
paper accounts of the matter state that 
there was friction between Mr 
Bruncken and other employees of the 
Division because of alleged statements 
by Mr Bruncken reflecting upon the 
United States and President Wilson. 


‘Sabra W. Vought, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, 01, served as temporary assist- 
ant in the Educational Extension di- 
vision of the University of the State 
of New York from January to May 1. 
Miss Vought will return to Albany in 
June to give the instruction in catalog- 
ing in the N. Y. State library summer 
school. 


The Free public library of Elizabeth, 
N. J., for 1915, reports a growth in six 
years of from less than 10,000 to over 
50,000 volumes, practically all by pur- 
chase. The year’s total circulation of 
over 238,000 is a gain of 18,000 above 
last year. The Loan Print department 
has more than doubled its output and 
has increased by some 5,000 new prints. 

The library was host at a well attended 
Round-table and luncheon for neighbor- 
ing librarians given during the fall. A 
successful municipal exhibit was held at 
the main building during the week of 
January 25-30. 

Central 

Malcolm G. Wyer, B. L. S., N. Y. 
State, 03, will be the director of the 
Iowa Summer library school. 


A branch of the Public library at 


Decatur, Illinois, has been opened in 
the Durfey school in that city. 


The State library commission of Ohio 
has appointed J. Howard Dice state li- 
brary organizer and Miss Edith Hyde 
legislative reference librarian. 


Clara S. Hawes, N.-Y. State, 794, is 
cataloging at the Wayne County Med- 
ical Society library, Detroit, Mich. 

Blanche V. Watts, N. Y. State, ’10- 
11, will assist in the Iowa Summer 
library school as secretary and reviser. 


Bessie B. Scripture, N. Y. State, 712- 
713, librarian of the East high school, 
Minneapolis, will assist in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota summer library 
school. 

Alice D. Cruikshank, N. Y. State, ’03- 
04, has been appointed assistant cata- 
loger at the Ohio State University 
library. 

Ellyn C. Broomell, N. Y. State, ’13- 
14, left the University of Chicago li- 
brary to become assistant librarian at the 
Armour institute of technology. 


Mary Bostwick Day, for four years 
librarian of the Wheeler library, South- 
ern Illinois normal university, resigned 
in May and will return to her home, 
3413 Calumet avenue, Chicago, IIl., in 
June. 


Ruth M. Willard, N. Y. State, ’11- 
12, resigned her position with the 
Iowa library commission and has gone 
to the Minneapolis public library as 
first assistant in the Thirty-sixth St. 
branch. 

Ruth Wallace, N. Y. State, ’13-14, 
head of catalog department, Evansville 
(Ind.) public library, will have charge 
of the reference course at the Chau- 
tauqua summer library school, Aug. 
4-18. 


The annual report of the Public 
library of Menominee, Michigan, re- 
cords receipts, $6,472; expenditures, 
$4,709, of this $1,121 for books; $1,890 
for salaries and $641 for heat and light. 
Circulation, 46,958; 62%, fiction. 

A number of victrola concerts were 
held during the winter. 
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All the books dealing with interna- 
tional law in the library of Dr J. B. 
Angell, formerly president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, was left by his 
will to the general library of the uni- 
versity. The collection contains many 
law books which are not found in any 
library in the United States. 


The new Public library building at 
Franklin, Indiana, was dedicated, April 
28. The exercises were in charge of the 
various clubs of the city and township 
which had assisted in securing the new 
building. The Woman’s club of Frank- 
lin, particularly, deserves credit for 
starting the library. 

The library has 5,000 v. and 11 branch 
stations in Franklin and Needham town- 
ship, with a circulation of 7,000 v. books. 


The News Bulletin of the Cleveland 
public library for April under the head- 
ing “Some things the Cleveland public 
library did last year,” records the fol- 
lowing: 

Conducted its work through 606 dis- 
tributing agencies besides the main li- 
brary; lent 3,173,783 v. for home use 
or 496 books per capita; supplied 
rooms for over 500 meetings for clubs 
and other organizations at the main 
library alone and for many more at 
the 12 larger branches having club 
rooms; conducted free library lectures 
and concerts courses at four of the 
larger branches having auditoriums, 
besides opening these rooms for the use 
of many outside agencies; lent 3,893 v. 
for the blind; 241,292 v. in 21 foreign 
languages; 1,392,482 v. to children (13 
times as many books as there are chil- 
dren of the reading age in Cleveland) ; 
circulated 121,568 v. to factories, tele- 
phone offices, department stores, clubs, 
engine houses, churches, etc., through 
45 deposit stations and 65 delivery sta- 
tions; held story hours for the children 
at 26 branches besides schools, institu- 
tions, vacation schools and settlements. 


The completion of several buildings 
on the campus of the University of 
Chicago has provided quarters for the 
Classical department with its library of 


about 39,000 v., also the Geology and 
Geography departments with a depart- 
mental library of about 11,000 v. 

The European war has interfered 
with the extension of exchange rela- 
tions with the belligerent countries. 
Efforts have been made to establish 
exchanges in neutral countries. Con- 
nections with the University of Chris- 
tiania and a number of learned societies 
in Norway and Sweden were made by 
the Associate-director, during the au- 
tumn of 1914. Similar efforts in the 
South American countries have not as 
yet yielded the desired results. 

A number of valuable gifts were re- 
ceived during the year. 

There was an accession of 28,280 v. 
during the year. There are over 100,- 
000 v. not yet accessioned. 

The committee has been at work to 
study the problems of excessive dupli- 
cation of books and over-lapping of de- 
partmental libraries. The results of 
this study will be presented in the 
forthcoming third edition of the Hand- 
book of the libraries. 

There were cataloged during the 
year, 64,440 v. representing 30,506 titles. 
A test on the cost of cataloging cover- 
ing 100 titles, 60 of them being in for- 
eign languages and the majority repre- 
senting rather difficult books, gave an 
average cost per title of nearly $.60. 

The total number of readers in the 
general library, 335,542; books circu- 
lated outside the library, 116,123. The 
average time for book delivery has 
been determined to be less than five 
minutes. 

In connection with the reserve book 
system it has been customary to dis- 
play 8,000 books on the open shelves. 
The loss, during the year, was found so 
extensive that it was found best to 
reserve access privilege to a great bulk 
of the books. To reduce the demand 
of the reserve shelves, sets of books for 
required reading in certain courses 
have been bought and will be lent fora 
fee of $3 per quarter. 

The increasing number of students 
has made it almost impossible to set 
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aside time for instruction in the use of 
the library. A small group of students 
are given some instruction in the 
library in the use of the library tools. 
A general meeting of all first year stu- 
dents was addressed this year by Mr 
P. H. Boynton on “Methods of biblio- 
graphical research,” and by the Asso- 
ciate-director of the libraries on “The 
library system and book resources of 
the university, with some reference to 
other libraries of Chicago.” 


South 


Miss Fanny T. Taber, N. Y. P. L., 
1914, has been appointed librarian at 
Avondale branch library, Birmingham. 

A new library building at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, was opened to the public, 
May 1. 

Grace Hill, B. L. S., N. Y. State, 
12, has gone to the Kansas City public 
library to take charge of the catalog 
department. 


Mr C. Seymour Thompson for some 
time connected with the Washington 
public library, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Public library of Savannah, 
Georgia. Mr Thompson will begin his 
new work, June 15. 

Savannah has just completed a new 
library building from a gift of $80,000 
from Mr Carnegie. 


The annual report of the Public 
library at Waco, Texas, records a cir- 
culation of 93,344 v. There were 704 
pictures lent; number of active card 
holders, 8,011; accessions, 2,760. 

Instructions in the use of the library 
were given in the schools. Lists of 
books for various interests in the com- 
munity were distributed throughout 
the year. A large number of meetings 
were held in the auditorium, averaging 
several each week. 


A new library building was formally 
opened to the public on the evening of 
May 9, at Cody, Wyoming. The build- 
ing will serve the Park County free 
library and a territory of about 33,000 
square miles. 


Miss Elizabeth Abbott, for several 





Public Libraries 


years librarian for the Studebaker Com- 
pany at South Bend, Ind., has been 
elected librarian of the Parmly Billings 
memorial library of Billings, Mont. She 
will succeed Miss Mabel Collins, who 


has resigned her position after 15 years | 


of successful library service. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary at Missoula, Montana, records a 
circulation of 51,326 v. with 5,399 bor- 
rowers and 17,456 v. on the shelves, 
Receipts for the year, $10,036; expen- 
ditures, $7,162; salaries, $2,903; books, 
$1,345. 

An offer has been made by the Wom- 
en’s clubs of the county to make the 
public library serve the whole county 
through the branch and traveling li- 
braries. The matter will go before the 
County commissioners in a few weeks. 


Pacific Coast 


Helen E. Vogleson, N. Y. State, ’03- 
‘04, has resigned her position as super- 
visor of the County Extension depart- 
ment of the Santa Barbara public 
library to become acting librarian of 
the Inyo County library at Independ- 
ence, Cal. 

Canada 


W. O. Carson, for some time the suc- 
cessful librarian at the Public library 
of London, Canada and one of the lead- 
ing members of the Ontario library as- 
sociation, has been appointed inspector 
of public libraries for the Province of 
Ontario by the Department of Educa- 
tion. 


The Public library of Toronto, Can- 
ada, has received as a gift from Sir 
James R. Robertson a very valuable 
collection of maps and plans of the 
held in June with a picnic in one of the 
town of York, 1792-1834 and Toronto, 
1834-1916. 

In describing the gift the donor calls 
attention to the fact that he has many 
other bound folios of such maps and 
plans together with about 6,000 Can- 
adian pictures in pen and ink, photos 
and engravings all of which have been 
willed to the Toronto public library 
and later is to become its property. 








